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Bebop and the BRA 


If you're into jazz, you’ve probably 
heard of Wally’s Paradise, a small club at 
428 Massachusetts Ave. near Columbus 
Ave. It doesn’t look much like a paradise 


anymore; the place is run down and 
threatened with demolition by the Bos- 
ton Redevelopment Authority. But as 
Wally says, it’s still the ‘jazz Mecca”’ of 
Boston. Wally is 79-year-old Joe Wal- 
cott, and for 31 years he has run his club 
as a place where jazz musicians can blow. 

“Everybody in jazz has played here one 
time,” says Wally, and the list of names is 
impressive. ‘Charlie Parker used to come 
and sit in when he was playing at the old 
High Hat club, and so did Lester Young, 
Billie Holiday, Dinah Washington, Son- 
ny Rollins, Sam Rivers, Tony Williams 
and even Tilman Williams, Tony’s fa- 
ther. Errol Garner still comes to sit in ev- 
ery time he’s in town.” 

But Wally’s is best known as a place 
where local musicians can work out. At 


Feminist 2 and columnist Nora 
Ephron is the final speaker in the Ford 
Hall Forum’s fall series, 8 p.m. at 
Northeastern U. Free admission.The 
BSO. Chamber Players will give a con- 
cert today at 4 p.m. in Sanders Theater, 
performing works of Schubert, Bartok and 
Beethoven. 

And Anita O’Day winds up a week of 
spectacular vocals tonight at Sandy’s in 
Beverly. 

Today also begins a month-long Jewish 
celebration — films, lectures, concerts, 
dance, plays — with movies on “Where 
We Came From; Who We Are’”’ at Hebrew 
College, 43 Hawes St., Brookline, 7:30 
p.m. For info later in the week, call the 
Mayor’s Cultural Affairs Office at 722- 
4100. 


present there’s a fine trumpet player 
named Chris Albert who heads the house 
band every Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day night. And on Sunday afternoon, 
from 3 to 7, there’s an open jam session 
that often produces some of the best jazz 
in Boston. 

During a typical Sunday jam, older 
musicians drop by, unpack their horns 
and play beautiful bebop riffs reminis- 
cent of Bird, Prez or the real Miles. And 
students from Berklee and the Conserv- 
atofy watch, listen and pick up ideas. 

Normally there is no cover or min- 
imum, and drinks are reasonable. 

On Thursday, November 6, from 9 p.m. 
to 1 a.m., Wally’s Paradise is celebrating 
its 3lst anniversary as the “jazz Mecca” 
of Boston. Trumpeter Chris Albert and 
trombonist Ray Riperton are the fea- 
tured musicians. If the BRA has its way, 
Wally’s probably won’t be around much 
longer, and this may be your last chance 
to visit Boston’s oldest jazz club. Tickets 
for the celebration are $1.50. For further 
information, call 247-8555. 

—Jerry Berndt 


ONDAY 
¥ 


A day of 13 

Art critic Lawrence Alloway discusses 
both abstract painting and realism at 8 
p-m. in the Back Bay Room of the 
Prudential Tower. Tix $2, students $1.50. 

Omnibus performs music of Cage, 
Ruth Seeger, Webern at 8 p.m. in BU’s 
SFA Concert Hall. No entrance tithes. 

Alberto deLacerda reads from his 
poems at 8 p.m. at 635 Comm. Ave. on the 
BU campus. Also free. 

Lute songs and solos of Italy will be 
performed by Persis Ensor, 8 p.m. at the 
Friends Meeting House, 5 Longfellow 
Park, Cambridge. Also free. 

And on a rather different note, peren- 
nial favorite Les McCann opens tonight 
for a full week at Paul’s Mall. 

John Holt delivers a lecture entitled 
“Instead of Education,” 8 p.m. at the 
Bridgewater State College Student 
Union. No charge. 


Fred Is for Real 


Ice cream addicts rejoice! Here’s the 
scoop: Fred’s Homemade Ice Cream is 
back at 47 Charles Street, only eight 


months after being fire-bombed during - 


the intense ice cream war days. Other ice 
cream establishments and eateries line 
Charles Street, so competition continues 
— yet Fred remains cool. 

You see, ice cream is serious business, 
and any aficionado knows that if you 
can’t tell the difference between stand- 
ard and homemade then your tongue 
needs an overhaul. When Fred says home- 
made, you get homemade: he charges that 
other places around town boasting home- 
made ice cream are stretching the truth to 
its outer limits. Sure, they combine all 
that nice fresh fruit and flavoring in ice 
cream makers right before your very eyes, 
but the eggs, cream and sugar mixture 
that provides the base is obtained from 
big-name dairies which use it themselves 


Footloose 


One of the major theorists of modern 
dance, Erick Hawkins, whose work has in- 
fluenced many, brings his company and a 
small chamber ensemble to Brandeis’s 
Spingold Theater this Friday and Satur- 
day nights as part of the Expressions ser- 
ies. In the ’30s, Hawkins danced with Bal- 
let Caravan and American Ballet (which 


UESDAY 
NOVEMBER 
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Crusader Ralph Nader, the best friend 
a consumer ever had, lectures tonight 
with Mark Green on 
a variety of topics, 8 
p.m. at Harvard 
Law School’s Ames 
Courtroom. Tix 

$1.50. 
If you haven’t 
made time to catch 
“Unreel: A Collec- 
tion of the World’s Finest Shorts,’ you 
owe it to yourself to get over to Off the 
Wall in Cambridge. The program features 
“Closed Mondays,” this year’s Oscar 
winner, “Dream of Wild Horses’’ and 
“Diary,” a fantastic collection of the im- 
pressions gathered on a cross-country 

trip. 


. 


























later became the New York City Ballet). 
He left the ballet world to become the first - 
male dancer in the Martha Graham Com- 
pany (subsequently marrying and di- 
vorcing Graham) and in the early 50s 
formed his own company in collaboration 
with pianist-composer Lucia Dlugoszew- 
ski. 

Because many of his concepts are a 
reaction to the type of physical stress the 
techniques of ballet and Graham’s mod- 
ern dance create, the movement you are 
likely to see in a Hawkins concert has a 


EDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER 


The Concert Jazz Orchestra of the 
Berklee School of Music faculty presents 
a free performance at 8:15 p.m. at John 
Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St. in Boston. 
These guys should definitely cook. 

Who’s a Lady? with Annette Miller 
and, Naomi Thornton, is performed at 
7:30 p.m. at BUs Morse Auditorum, 602 
Comm. Ave. in Boston. Free. 

And in a different direction, Lynn 
Margulis discusses the Viking space mis- 
sion and the search for life beyond our 
planet, at 5:30 p.m. in the Lecture Hall of 
the BPL in Copley Square. It’s gratis, and 
supplemented by films as well. 

“The World After the Indochina 
War” is discussed by Noam Chomsky at 
7:30 p.m. at the Fox Library i in Arlington. 
Hl With Korea, it’s relevant, to say the 

least. 





— and also sell it to local stores. Doesn’t 
sound so homy anymore. Fred, on the oth- 
er hand, is undaunted by the pasteuriza- 
tion laws that usually scare off other small 
ice cream store owners from making 
homemade, and has set up his own place 
outside Boston to make up his own au- 
thentic mix. Fred’s is honest ice cream. 

The usual flavors are far from ho-hum, 
and Fred has also brought forth spectac- 
ular offerings of sombrero, rum raisin, 
coconut, maple walnut, pumpkin, and 
black raspberry. The range and quality of 
wet and dry toppings are almost-_beyond 
belief. 

The Urban Eye, having tasted all the 
flavors (and being bigger than the Urban 
Stomach), gives Fred’s an enthusiastic 
thumbs. up. Beyond the edibles, there’s 
also a cafe atmosphere: plants, cozy ta- 
bles, a lively art gallery and friendly folks 
behind the counter. 

Fred’s Homemade Ice Cream, 47 
Charles St., Beacon Hill. Open daily from 
11 a.m. till midnight. For Cantabrigians, 
Fred’s has a place at 962 Mass. Ave. 

—Ande Zellman 


lovely, gentle, floating quality. And while 
Hawkins has been influenced by Eastern 
ways, the Brandeis concerts emphasize 
Americana. He’ll be doing ‘“‘Cantilever,” 
“Black Lake’”’ and a new comedy, ‘‘Par- 
son Williams and the Cherry Tree, Etc.,” 
to a commissioned score by Virgil Thom- 
son. Williams was the first biographer of 
George Washington, but he didn’t get 
around to including the anecdote about 
the cherry tree until the seventh edition. 
Makes you wonder, doesn’t it? 
—Amanda Smith 


‘ 


There will be a poetry reading in sup- 
port of Soviet dissident Anatoly 
Marchenko at 7:30 p.m. at Boylston Hall 
in Hahvahd Yahd. Two Americans and 
two Russians will read from their works. 

John Ford’s seminal Western 
Stagecoach is screened at the Medford 
Public Library (on High Street) at 7 p.m. 
Free, and featuring a cast of all-stars in- 
cluding John Carradine, Claire Trevor 
and Big John Wayne. 

Silver Masque presents “Twain Told 
Tales,” a chamber-theater adaptation of 
Mark Twain, tonight through Saturday 
evenings at 8:30 p.m., in the Studio 
Arena, 360 Huntington Ave. Tix $1.50 
reserved. 

Finally, Ninotchka, the classic 1939 
flick featuring the talents of Greta Garbo, 
is shown today at 2:30 at the Coolidge 
Corner Branch Library in Brookline. No 
cost. 





Hine Sights | 
The New England School of Photog- 
raphy in Kenmore Square is currently dis- 


playing an impressive exhibit of Historic 


Photographs by Lewis W. Hine. . 
Hine (1874 - 1941) is considered to be 
the parent of modern documentary pho- 


tography and is famous for his extensive’ 


photographic studies of Ellis Island and 
immigrant life in America during the ear- 
ly 1900s. The exhibit at the New England 
School gallery is on loan from the George 
Eastman House collection in Rochester, 


NY, and includes some of Hine’s better- . 


known Ellis Island work along with less- 


familiar photographs from hisylater es- 
says on working conditions inAmerica. 
Hine’s Ellis Island expose.is credited with 
having been instrumental in provoking 
improvements in conditions there; his 
later essays had less impact in terms of di- 
rect results but are nonetheless valuable 
documentations of the times. 

For much of his career, Hine had to 
work with cumbersome early portable 
photographic equipment. This some- 
times resulted in a stagnant, posed qual- 
ity to his pictures, but knowing that some 
of hisghots are.elaborate, location set-ups 
does not detract from their power. In 
many ways, Hine set the style for much of 
the documentary photography that came 
after him; his approach, in spite of tech- 
nological limitations, was radically re- 
laxed and natural compared to his prede- 
cessors’, and its basic tenets can still be 
found in contemporary studies by W. Eu- 
gene Smith or Bruce. Davison. The New 
England School of Photography show 
gives a solid representation of the Hine 
style, and offers a refreshing look at fam- 
iliar masterpieces. 

All prints in the show are originals. The 
Gallery is open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday 
thru Saturday; closes November 10. 


—Clif Garboden 
RIDAY 
NOVEMBER 


Our Leader is coming to the Hub and 
lots of folks are expected to greet Gerry 
tonight. Demonstrators may rally at the 
Charles River ballpark opposite Mass. 
General and march along Storrow Drive 
in front of the Science Museum, where the 
President is addressing a $500-a-plate 
fundraiser. After the march there will be 
speakers, entertainment and more; 
further info can be had at 491-6930. 

J.P. Donleavy, author of The Ginger 
Man,.reads from his new book, The Unex- 
purgated Code: A Complete Manual of 
Survival and Manners, at 8:30 p.m. in 
Burr Hall at Harvard, Quincy and Cam- 
bridge Streets in-Cambridge. Tix $1. 

The Trial, written and directed by Or- 
son Welles, is screened in the BU Student 
Union at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m.; entrance 
$1.50. Tony Perkins and Jeanne Moreau 
star with Welles in the film based on 
Kafka’s chilling: novel. | - 
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The Fat and the Lean 


Good Is Great 


By R.D. rosen 


Le Frank’s Steak House, 2310 Mass. Ave., 


Cambridge; open Sunday to Thursday 
from 11:30 a.m.-9:45 p.m:, Friday and 
Saturday from 11:30-10;45; American Ex- 
press credit card accepted; telephone 661- 
0666. 


I knew I had to visit Frank’s under its 
new management when I read an ad that 
described: one_ of, its.“‘intriguing chicken 
specialties” as “cog au vin in red wine 
sauce.”’ I had every reason, then, to expect 
that they also served pie a la mode with 
ice cream. They don’t. Unfortunately, 
though, desserts are the least respectable 
of the courses offered at this North Cam- 
bridge neighborhood restaurant. Only the 
tapioca pudding transcends the ordinary, 
by virtue of its extraordinary creaminess; 
I wouldn’t bet heavily that the topping is 
made from fresh cream, however. 

But let’s not get ahead of ourselves. 
Frank’s, established in 1938, is basically a 
meat-and-potatoes eatery (with an adja- 
cent piano bar) that caters far more to the 
demands of the stomach than to the 
appetite for aesthetic nuance and 
culinary flourish. Frank’s Sizzling Platter 
($6.95) looks to be about a 12-ounce 
sirloin on a cast aluminum platter, simply 
served. It was quite delicious and the in- 
struction ‘“‘medium rare” was diligently 
followed. Freshly ground pepper was call- 
ed for, but we had to make do with the 
table variety. The New York sirloin 
($7.25) is slightly larger and filet mignon 
goes for $7.50. 

The shrimp scampi ($4.95) were fresh 
and prepared far better than one-has a 


38 


The American Soundgroup performs 
at the Mass. College of Art, 7:30 p.m. at 
364 Brookline Ave. in Boston. The resi- 
dent ensemble explores new directions in 
contemporary and classical music, utiliz- 
ing voices, tapes and electronic transfor- 
mations. Far up! 

Theater Experiment Laboratory 
kicks off its new season with Brecht’s 
Mother Courage and Her Children in the 
translation by Eric Bentley. The play is 
performed at the Caravan Theater, 1555 
Mass. Ave. in Cambridge at 8 p.m. 

The Reds are invading — not the Cin- 
cinnati crowd but the Soviet Circus, an 
amazing spectacle of live stunts at the 
Boston Garden. Through Monday. 


right to expect in a steak house — parsley, 
butter and garlic, as Frank’s proves again, 
are all you need. They also stuff fresh sole 
fillets and cover them with Newburg 
sauce ($3.25). This last was floury, looked 
and tasted suspiciously of processed 
cheese, but the dish was more than edible. 
The same may be said for the stuffed 
shrimp ($4.50), but one gets tired of 
pronouncing stuffed shrimp “more than 
edible.” This dish, increasingly evident 
on the menus of new restaurants, is 
altogether too safe and unexceptional a 
bet, rather like taking a pitch on a 3-0 
count. Liver a la Greco (sic) ($2.95) 
should never have left the kitchen. Other 
main courses include: scallops, halibut 
steak, pork chops, spaghetti, etc., plus 
nightly specials like honey-fried chicken 
(the name makes me salivate), fried 
oysters, and sole in a tomato and green 
pepper sauce. 

All meals come with a choice of two 
from salad (standard vegetables ‘but a 
house dressing nicely stimulated by gar- 
lic), potatoes (including something called 
Potatoes O’Brien, a moist melange of cub- 
ed spuds, pimientos and green peppers), 
vegetables (mostly canned) and soups 
(the onion soup has a delicious stock). 
There is also a children’s menu with 
dinners from $1.25 to $1.95. 

Frank’s boasts some beautiful, 
although cramped, curved teak booths, 
Muzak often turned up loud enough to 
impede mastication, and bloody marys of 
rare excellence. This is a restaurant with 
no pretenses toward greatness, but 
greatness is not necessarily what a family 
restaurant needs in order to be good. 


Figure out this timing: The New 
Theater of Harvard Square hosts the 
first matinee of The King of 10 a.m. at 
2:30 p.m. today. Hmm. 

Pianist Bennett Lerner presents a 
concert of Ravel, Debussy, Ives, 
Beethoven and Faure, 3 p.m. at NE Life 
Hall, 225 Clarendon St. in Boston. 
Tickets are $5. 

The Silver Penny Puppets arrive from 
New Hampshire to present Late Bloomer 
and Toad Plants a Garden, at 12:30, 2 and 
4, at the Puppet Show Place, 30 Station 
Street in Brookline Village. 

Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 Mass. 
Ave. in Cambridge, shows Two Film 
Gems today at 7:30: The Age of the 
Medici, Part I, a 1973 effort by Roberto 
Rossellini, and Big Business with Laurel 
and Hardy. A novel pairing for sure. Con- 
tribution $1. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Raitt On! 

Regarding the review (Oct. 28) of Bon- 
nie Raitt’s Homeplate: Gerrit Graham 
almost completely failed to acknowledge 
the outstanding merits of Bonnie’s new 
album and her talents as a song stylist. 
Raitt has never recorded better songs — 
even the Eric Kaz tune has its strength 
— and the bottleneck version of “Sugar 
Mama” is as delightful as the woman’s 
version of J.D. Souther’s “Run Like A 
Thief.” 

The way Raitt delivers lyrics, projects 
her voice, chooses her material, and 
presents her image not only exemplifies 
feminist-style virtues for women — 
forthrightness, confidence, etc. — but 
also shows a respectful, compassionate 
and affectionate relationship to the 
traditional ones to which most women 
aspire. 

There is a refreshing down-to-earth 
trend to themes as well as Raitt’s in- 
stinct for a valuable sort of female sen- 
sibility. Either Gerrit Graham missed 
this or he doesn’t understand it. 

Carol Dibbel 
Cambridge 


Error Charged 


To George Kimball: 

If you’re going to upbraid the Globe 
and the Herald for mistakenly placing 
either 1) Pete Rose on base or 2) Ken 
Griffey on base with a single, then I 
suggest you be more careful in your own 
play-by-play. On the play in which Den- 
ny Doyle was thrown out at home by a 
George Foster three-bounce special, the 
man who “lofted a pop fly to very short 
left field’’ was not Rico but Fred Lynn 
on an inside-out swing. 

Really, George, we all make mistakes. 
Even you! 

Louis Massery 
Cambridge 


George Kimball replies: 
Mea Culpa! 


Take Note 

The article “‘Players’ Choice: What to 
look for when buying” in the Musical In- 
struments supplement (October 28) 
should be quite helpful to prospective 
piano buyers. As rebuilders, we par- 
ticularly commend the emphasis you 
place on the fact that the consumer’s 
best value for the money is a pro- 
fessionally rebuilt piano, and we were 
pleased to find our company mentioried 
in the article. 

However, several months ago our 
company name changed from Gamelin’s 
Piano Service to the Gamelin and 
Davies Piano Company. Also, the range 
of our work is somewhat wider than the 
article suggests: while we do sell 
thoroughly reconditioned uprights in the 
“middle price range,” we also complete- 
ly rebuild uprights and grands, both for 
resale and for customers who want their 
own pianos rebuilt. 

Leonel A. Gamelin 
William H. Davies 
Gamelin & Davies 
Piano Co. Cambridge 


The Counterculture Lives 


Although I always read the media’s 
latest pronouncements on concerts, 
records, and the like (why I don’t know 
— compulsive masochism perhaps) I 
am seldom as outraged as I was by the 
review of the Starship/Fleetwood Mac 
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concert written by Peter Herbst. I had 
thought I had grown immune to the 
snobby elitism that is so characteristic 
of such reviews but Herbst’s piece was so 
outrageous that I cannot let it go by 
without a comment. 

The problem is that Herbst insists on 
seeing rock music in a cultural and 
political vacuum. This has never been 
unusual among middle- and upper-class 
intellectuals who make their living out 
of the facile manipulation of basically 
meaningless artistic jargon and in the 
construction and destruction of 
movements, trends, and stars, but these 
days it is reaching epidemic proportions. 

Herbst was an outsider at that con- 
cert. His very attitude (to be, or not to 
be, interested) demonstrates his dis- 
tance. He openly resents “free seating” 
apparently because he feels it appeals to 
a more boorish audience. [Editor’s note: 
See next letter. ] 

I can’t even go into a detailed com- 
plaint about his petulant and frightened 
description of the crowd and how they 
reacted to the concert other then to say 
that his analysis was an analgamation of 
misstatements (waiting forever in long 
lines, grimy floors, having to “fight” to 
get good seats), rhetorical tricks (blam- 
ing this crowd for the actions of the ZZ 
top concert crowd; i.e.“‘hordes whose 
major pride and joy is the destruction of 
the B&M railroad cars’’), and attacks on 
the crowd (‘‘Majority is there to make 
the scene, take a lude....”; “no more 
then five or six people at a time will be 
paying attention to what’s being played 
onstage”’), all of which were completely 
untrue. 

The key insight (into Herbst) comes 
when he complains that “Concerts at 
the Garden are not really concerts; 
they’re events.”’ Ah, just to be able to sit 
there (in my reserved seat, so I can enjoy 
a leisurely dinner before lowering myself 
to join the masses at the Garden) and 
have something happen to me. Will it 


interest me? Will there be any new riffs? 
Some clever allusion to titillate my jad- 
ed palate? No. Instead an everit. Maybe 
even an experience. How distasteful. 

For those of us in the counterculture 
(yes, there is a counterculture, stronger 
than ever, in fact, despite Herbst’s snide 
‘60s guitar cliches,” and “survivors of 
the ’60s” and the whole media line), a 
concert should be an experience. It 
either works or it doesn’t. The Starship 
concert (after all;;the crowd was on its 
feet for the two hours of the Starship’s 
set) worked. The reasons it worked 
might make an interesting review for the 
Phoenix or some other liberal paper but 
I doubt if I’ll see it soon. But one could 
start by looking at the politics of the 
counterculture. 

To Herbst, the Starship plays a “pop- 
space oddity synthesis.” To those of us 
for which both revolution and space 
travel are realities, the Starship plays 
about today, and about a world they see 
as we do. Long after the last copy of 
Herbst’s review has melted into the 
gutter in Harvard Square, I’ll see the 
thousands of clapping hands and the 
hundreds of raised fists that accom- 
panied the Starship’s encore of 


“Volunteers.” 
Chris Hables Gray 
Cambridge 


Gardening 

To Don Law: 

See Fleetwood Mac and the Starship? 
Great concert. Sound was fine. We’re 
grateful you brought the two groups and 
put them on the same bill. Very nice 
show. It almost made me forget the rage 
I and 15,000 others felt towards your 
“open seating,” one-ticket-price dance 
concert arrangement. 

First of all, you make the lowly proles 
sacrifice 2-3 hours of the day just to get a 
decent seat, being a first-come, better- 
seat sort of affair, so 4:30-5:30 seemed 
about the right time to show up for the 


-7:30 post time. Which it was, my seats 


were great. Too bad about the two girls 
who fainted while waiting with me and 
the other 15,000 outside of the three 
magical doors which we knew would 
eventually let us into the arena itself. 
When they were finally opened, 20 
minutes late, and the people were stuff- 
ed through, it was like the last scene in 
Day of the Locust: sheer madness. One 
had absolutely zero control over one’s 
destination at that point. It was the ex- 
istential moment, Don. It was far-out. It 
was HELL. People could have really 
gotten hurt but fortunately all the 
Schlitz drinkers in this town aren’t as 
unruly as they are usually depicted as 
being. We were all in the same boat, and 
people looked out for one another. 
Nobody wanted to be killed, and believe 
me, one false step and you could have 
easily been trampled to death. Can you 
imagine what it’s like lifting a shert per- 
son onto your shoulders so they can get 
some fresh air in the year 1975 at the 
Boston Gardens? 

The scalpers made plenty of money at 
this concert, 40-year-old men scalping 
tickets by the handful and nobody doing 
a thing about it. All you hear about are 
the matches the kids lit for the encores 
and the liquor confiscated at the door. 
Sort of makes one want to take it out on 
somebody or something. Maybe that’s 
why the subways get beaten up when the 
concert’s over. 

David Sandler 
Boston 


Licensing Bicyclists 

I have read with interest that the week 
of October 19 was declared “‘Cambridge 
Bicycle Law Enforcement Week”’. In my 
case it is a week too late. 

In addition to one week of law en- 
forcement, it seems to me that the time 
may be here, if it is not overdue, to li- 
cense the bicyclist as one does the auto- 
mobile driver — even possibly having 
him or her carry insurance. 

There are many careful, responsible, 
thoughtful cyclists, but to pedestrians 
and drivers there seem to be too many of 
the less responsible ones. I am indebted 
to one such cyclist (perhaps he will see 
this and recall the night of October 9) 
for, among other pains, a cast on my 
right leg, stitches over my left eye, to say 
nothing of several weeks ahead of dis- 
comfort, inconvenience and expense. 

On too many occasions I have seen cy- 
clists miss pedestrians by inches as they 
violate all traffic regulations: ignoring 
red lights, traveling the wrong way on 
one-way streets, cycling in forbidden 
areas, going against the traffic flow, and 
having insufficient lighting, front and 
rear, for night cycling. I also believe the 
cyclist should report an accident. He 
should not be a nameless person, leaving 
the scene without due regard for his vic- 
tim, as happened in my case. 

At the moment the cyclist seems to be 
a law unto himself — and some seem to 
glory in it. If the cyclist is forced — and 
this appears necessary — to obey the 
laws, he will be protecting not only oth- 
ers but also himself. He will thus ac- 
quire the respect of the pedestrian and 
the driver. 

In this day of energy crises, it be- 
hooves us to encourage the good cy- 
clists. However, we can ill afford the 
costs of the careless ones. 

Mary Conlan 
Cambridge 
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- Corruption Charges 
_ The Mayor's Race in 


By Dave O’Brian 

It had come to this. Three alumni of the 
Kevin White- administration, all men of 
relatively unquestioned integrity, sat 
down in a room at the Cambridge Street 
Holiday Inn and assured the press that, at 
least as far as they knew, the Mayor was 
not a crook. This a bare week before a city 
election which had for so long seemed des- 
tined to be little more than a vote of, well, 
semi-confidence in the incumbent, cap- 
ping — unless something “cataclysmic” 
struck — an overlong, dull and issue-less 
campaign. 

But there, in that hotel room, were Bar- 
ney Frank, one-time chief assistant to 
White and now the most promising mem- 
ber of the liberal reform movement in the 
state Legislature, Bob Kiley, one-time 
deputy mayor turned “‘superchief” of the 
MBTA, and Hale Champion, White’s 
first Redevelopment Authority Director, 
who now runs the finances at Harvard. 
These three, whose tenure with White 
pretty much covered the entire eight years 
of his administration, were there to en- 
dorse a statement expressing shock at 
“the tone the campaign for mayor has 
taken in the past ten days” and staunchly 
denying that a climate of corruption had 
ever existed in City Hall under Kevin 
White. 

Where did the cataclysm come from? 
Did Joe Timilty’s continual Watergate 
comparisons finally begin to hit home? 
Hardly. Unless one assumes — as the 
Mayor’s office has — that the Timilty 
camp was somehow the source of all the 
1lth-hour charges against White (the 
most potentially damaging accusation 
having been dredged up from as long as 
five years ago), the Mayor’s rather un- 
spectacular opponent was nothing more 
than an eager recipient of whatever anti- 
White fall-out might be coming his way. If 
corruption had become the only issue, the 
only candidate worth discussing had be- 
come Kevin White. The identity of the 
opponent was of no real consequence. 

And it’s primarily the media — either 
on its own initiative or following up leaks 
from anti-White sources — that deserved 
the blame (or credit, depending on one’s 
point of view) for turning the campaign, 
as the Herald American editorialized, into 
a “nasty, negative free-for-all on the is- 
sue of corruption.” Timilty had been 
making charges, yes, but very weak ones 
indeed. And when White demanded spe- 
cifics in each of their face-to-face de- 
bates, the challenger tended to back off. 
The specifics had come, rather, from the 
local TV stations, the daily newspapers, 
the alternative weeklies and, yes, one 
New York-based magazine. 

The Mayor was, naturally, shell- 
shocked by the last-minute barrage of 
charges, and though his reactions — rang- 
ing from defensive, unconvincing denials 
to anti-media tirades — hardly helped his 
cause, White’s people may have been cor- 
rect in suggesting that the press, suffer- 
ing from an acute case of post-Watergate 
hysteria, tended at times to be overzeal- 
ous in its pursuit of improprieties. Per- 
haps the media have become over-eager to 
believe the fingerpointers, less than will- 
ing to be fair to their targets and, in sum, 
too willing to be used. 

Another unique phenomenon for Bos- 
ton journalism was the considerable shar- 
ing of information and confidential sourc- 
es by reporters representing different 
news organizations. Arguments can be of- 
fered on both sides of the question whe- 
ther this is a valid procedure — but when 
reporters are both sharing sources and in- 
formation and then citing each other’s 
stories to confirm the validity of their own 
accounts, the whole business does get to 
be a bit, well, incestuous. 

Additionally, though Channel 4’s Steve 
Nevas was partly correct at last week’s 
press conference when he contended the 
barrage of exposes were simply “the con- 
sequences of journalistic enterprise,’ Bar- 
ney Frank was also right when he added 
the phrase, “egged on by the fact of a 
campaign.” And one really can sympa- 
thize with Mayor White’s complaint that, 
especially in the case of the charges of 
wrongdoing dating back to 1970, the press 
is “applying post-Watergate morality to 
pre-Watergate events.” 

Nonetheless, we do find ourselves, for 
good or ill, in this post-Watergate period, 
and Kevin White's apparent failure to 
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recognize and adapt to this fact is largely 
responsible for the fix he’s now in. As- 
suming, that is, that he’s in one. Whe- 
ther the media prove to be villainously 
irresponsible or courageously profes- 
sional (the truth is somewhere in be- 
tween, no doubt), it all may, indeed, ulti- 
mately prove to have made very little dif- 
ference to the voters. 

Those that have been paying atten- 
tion, though, can only have been bewild- 
ered by the confusion of charges, coun- 
ter-charges, updates and details thrown 
at them during the campaign. And it is for 
this concerned but mixed-up segment of 
the electorate that we present a guide to 
campaign ’75 corruption charges. 


The Ritz Breakfast 
And Ted Anzalone 


Channel 7’s Jack Kelly seems to have 
started the most recent fuss on October 17 
when he hit the airwaves with his report 
alleging that in May, 1970, Kevin White 
and his then-assessing commissioner, Ted 
Anzalone, invited 15 of Boston’s major 
real estate developers to a fundraising 
breakfast at the Ritz — a breakfast at 
which they were purportedly solicited for 
$10,000 contributions to White’s cam- 
paign for governor by Anzalone, who 
made strong suggestions, the charge is 
further made, that the less generous 
among them might face higher tax as- 
sessments. 

Kelly reported that plaques honoring 
those present were passed out, and he 
named as present at the gathering a hand- 
ful of major developers: Bertram Druker, 
the late Theodore Berenson, Max Was- 
serman, Max Kargman, the late Maurice 
Gordon, and Gerald Blakeley. Kelly re- 
ported that Blakeley, head of Cabot, Cab- 
ot and Forbes, charged “blackmail” and 
stormed out — but that the rest coughed 
up hefty contributions. 

Despite enough denials to fell an ele- 
phant — including Mayor White’s now- 
notorious claim that the story was “a 
fake,” and “If I’m lying I don’t deserve to 
be mayor” — Kelly’s allegation has not 
only persisted, it has grown. Two days af- 
ter the Kelly report was aired, the Real 
Paper followed with a brief reiteration of 
the same story — though attributing it, 
oddly, to an article in New Times maga- 
zine which was not to hit the newsstands 
until the following day. And then Kelly 
took to the tube that night, citing these 
two accounts as further evidence sup- 
porting his story. And then, the following 
week, the Real Paper revived the story, 
stating flatly and dramatically that the 
Mayor was lying, and offering, as evi- 
dence, documents from the Ritz demon- 
strating that, on May 20, 1970, White did 
indeed hold a breakfast there for 35 per- 
sons. 

But technically speaking, the Mayor 
may not have been lying at all. He may 
only have been telling a half-truth. Kelly, 
we've learned, rushed his story after he ' 
discovered that New Times was also pur- 
suing it and thus ended up reporting a few 
errors. Subsequent investigation by other 
media has demonstrated that there was 
such a meeting but that Anzalone may 
not have actually made direct campaign 
solicitations at the breakfast itself. In- 
stead, two of the participants told the 
Globe that Anzalone had solicited money 
by telephone prior to the get-together. 
Over-the-limit contributions were — and 
are — still illegal, of course, as is fund- 
raising by a city employee. And though 
White denied all knowledge of any such 
solicitation by Anzalone, who now man- 
ages the Hynes Auditorium, Barney 
Frank conceded last week that Anza- 
lone’s activities were commonly known in 
the administration. Anzalone himself has 
been unavailable for comment, having 
taken a sudden “vacation” according to 
his co-workers — though he has been seen 
at City Hall after hours. 

Kelly’s report also was wrong, accord- 
ing to sources, about the distribution of 
plaques — such plaques were not actu- 


‘ally given out until after the election — 


and about Blakeley’s actions. Blakeley 
did shout ‘“‘blackmail” and storm out of a 
meeting with the Mayor, but it was the 
more recent meeting at which White 
threatened to hold up the 60 State Street. 
project until Park Plaza was approved, 
not the 1970 “$10,000. Club” breakfast. 











Blakeley apparently was not present at 
the Ritz that morning, but his initial com- 
ment to the Globe, that such a fundraiser 
“has been common knowledge for a long 
time,”” was probably more reliable than 
his later contention that he had been 
awakened from a sound sleep when he 
said that and didn’t know what he was 
talking about. 

There is even a credible source con- 
tending that the documents so highly. 
touted by the Real Paper and Globe may 
in fact refer to an entirely different event. 
Little further light was shed by the May- 
or’s hasty in-house Police Department in- 
vestigation that produced no evidence of 
any meeting “as described.” This may 
have served only to strengthen the Wa- 
tergate analogy and weaken the Mayor’s 
credibility. 


Frank Falzarano’s 
$1000 Check 


Also dating back to that wonderful 
year, 1970, is the allegation, presented by 
Channel 4’s Steve Nevas, that Kevin 
White, in effect, traded a favor for a $1000 
contribution from a city contractor. 

The contractor is Frank Falzarano, who 
charged that in 1970 he (and his then-of- 
fice manager, Douglas Young, who con- 
firmed Falzarano’s story) met personally 
with Mayor White in a Parker House 
room on Aug. 20. At the time Falzarano 
had a contract to modernize the middle 
three floors of the Maternity Building at 
Boston City Hospital, but he claims he 
was unable to proceed: with the work — 
and was consequently losing money — be- 
cause a needed change order allowing him 
to tear out the plumbing was held up 
somewhere in the city bureaucracy. Fal- 
zarano claims he offered the mayor a 
$1000 contribution to expedite the change 
order. He says White got right on the 
phone and ordered his Public Facilities 
Dept. to hurry up the document. Falza- 
rano further states that he post-dated the 





For a survey of Boston and Cam- 
bridge candidates, see the accom- 
panying election guide on page 16. 


check by a week to be sure he got his fav- 
or and offers, as proof, a canceled $1000 
check to the Mayor’s gubernatorial cam- 
paign dated Aug. 27 and a page in his 
check ledger in which the stub for that 
check appears, out of sequence, between 
unrelated checks dated the 20th and the 
2ist. He got his change order on Aug. 25. 

It’s a good story — and, after a week- 
end’s delay the Mayor’s denial was actu- 
ally the lead story in the morning Herald, 





confusing the reader, no doubt, since mix- - 


ed into this and subsequent stories are de- 
tails of unrelated allegations as well. The 
Mayor’s position on the Falzarano charge, 
as related by his press office, is that he 
has “no recollection” of the meeting with 
Falzarano and Young, but is “willing to 
concede” that such an encounter may 
have occurred — that he did have a fund- 
raising room in the Parker House at the 
time, and that the Mayor’s personally ac- 
cepting such contributions was “not un- 
common” — that, indeed, as a public offi- 
cial, the Mayor is the only city employee 
legally entitled to engage in such activ- 


ity 
When White told the Herald that Fal- 
zarano was “lying from A to Z,” there- 
fore, he was denying that he had agreed to 
grant a favor in exchange for the money. 
And White’s press secretary, Barry 
Brooks, offered documents of his own to 
buttress the Mayor’s side of the story, 
which, Brooks correctly observed, Chan- 

nel 4 had never bothered to seek out. 
For example, though Falzarano claimed 
he was promised special treatment by the 
Mayor, the log book of the city Law Dept. 
indicates that Falzarano’s change order 
arrived there on Aug. 21 (the day after the 
contractor says he met with White) and 
left, with Corporation Counsel Herbert 
Gleason’s signature, on the 25th. Since 
most other documents on that same page 
took roughly the same amount of time to 
get through the department, Brooks ar- 
gues there’ s no evidence of “special con- 
sideration.” Then there’s the matter of 
the check itself, and the allegation that 
Falzarano post- -dated it a week. The May- 
or’s office raises the suggestion that the 
Continued on page 12 
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| Tale of a Townhouse 


Ex-City Workers Charge Prevost Presoure 


By Howard Husock 
and Tom Sheehan 

Boston Real Property Commissioner 
Joanne Prevost, a long-time loyal con- 
fidante of Mayor Kevin H. White, has 
apparently used her position in the ad- 
ministration to have improvements 
made on the North End townhouse in 
which she lives. 

Two former city workers told the 
Phoenix last week that, on orders from 
Prevost, they worked on city time to 
help renovate the Unity Court home in 
mid-April of 1972. Prevost then held the 
title of city personnel director and was 
widely regarded as the White Ad- 
ministration’s patronage dispenser. 

In a sworn statement taken last week, 
one of the workers said that the two 
spent nearly five days doing carpentry in 
the basement of the three-story 
townhouse at 23 Unity Court. 

Prevost, in a statement issued on 
Thursday by White’s press secretary, 
Barry Brooks, denied that “any work 
was done on the house by any city 
employee on city time.” Prevost went on 
to say that “one city employee did do 
work on the house on a Saturday, but he 
wouldn’t take any money.” 

The ex-workers’ charges raise new 
questions about the Prevost residence, 
which had previously figured in a 
Phoenix report (July 30, 1974) about 
political patronage in the granting of ur- 
ban renewal rights on the city’s water- 
front. 

The appearance alone of 23 Unity 
Court, however, is enough to attract the 
attention of anyone who happens upon 
it. Tucked away in a secluded, gas-lit 
alley in the shadow of the Old North 
Church, the building — with brick 
facade, brass door-knocker and. wrought 
iron gate — is strikingly reminiscent of 
Beacon Hill. A “Mayor White’ sign 
graces a first-floor window that looks out 
on a landscaped courtyard. 

It was not always so. According to 
Boston Building Department records, 
the house was vacant and boarded up as 
recently as 1970. In June of the next 
year, a 35-year-old North End woman, 
Claire Cicchetti, bought the property for 
$5500, according to Suffolk County 
Registry of Deeds records. Shortly 
thereafter, architectural renovation 


yams were drawn for 23 thea Court - — 


Boston Real Property. Commissioner Jo- 
anne Prevost, whose residence, according 
to two former city employees, was reno- 
vated partly on city time. 


but not, apparently, at the direction of 
Cicchetti, the building’s owner. 

Plans for renovation, the Phoenix has 
learned, were contracted and paid for by 
Prevost. An architect who drew them up 
says, “Joie [pronounced ‘Joey’] came to 
me in 1971 and said she had a house in 
the North End that she wanted me to 
look at from the point of view of renova- 
tion. She appeared to have bought the 
house. That was the impression I got. 3 
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did the drawings she wanted and she 
paid me $1500 for the work.” 

The architect’s plans called for exten- 
sive renovations which, he estimated, 
would cost $15,000. 

Asked about the architect’s bill, 
Prevost through press secretary Brooks 
said that she paid “no part of the 
renovation costs.” Prevost says she is 
“just a tenant there,” having become 
one only after Claire Cicchetti decided 
to move out. Prevost says this happened 
in October of 1972. City address direc- 
tories. show no record, however, of 
Cicchetti’s ever having resided at 23 
Unity Court. 

According to the two former city 
employees who claim to have worked on 
the house, Prevost was, in fact, living 
there in April, 1972 — six months before 
she says she moved in — and was direc- 
ting the ongoing renovations. 

In his sworn statement, one of the two 
workers — who had been employed by 
the city for three years — asserts that in 
mid-April, 1972, “I received a telephone 
call from Joanne Prevost, whom I knew 
to be the director of personnel for the 
city of Boston. She identified herself as 
‘Joie’ and instructed me not to report to 
my office as usual the next morning, but 
instead to report to her home at 23 Unity 
Court. Miss Prevost met us at the door 
and gave us instructions to construct a 
walk-in cedar closet in the basement.” 
He agreed to do the work, the statement 
continues, “‘with the implied understan- 
ding that if I did not do so my job would 
be in jeopardy.” 

The two workers said in interviews 
that they saw at least one other city 
employee doing work on the Prevost 
home and that they had heard reports “ 
several others doing the same. 

One of the ex-employees said: “I was 
told that when she [Prevost] beckoned, 
you jumped — or you didn’t last a 
week.” 

What of Claire Cicchetti, the owner of 
the property? Whatever her relationship 
with Prevost, it has not been her only 
encounter with city government. On 
July 26, 1973, the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority awarded her the 
lucrative rights to develop an urban 
renewal area property on Commercial 
Street, on Boston’s waterfront. The 

Continued on page 14 
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Once boarded up, now 23 Unity Court 1s posh. 
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Don Law presents 


PRESENTED IN ASSOCIATION WITH WVBF. 


~— \ 


NOVEMBER 9 AT THE MUSIC HALL, 8P.M. 


Tickets $7.50, 6.50, 5.50. For further information, call 
423-3300 or 482-1222. 


~NOVEMBER 1 Ke] 


Tickets $6.00, 5.00, 4.00 


AT THE ORPHEUM, 8 P.M. 


TICKETS ON SALE AT RESPECTIVE BOX OFFICES, TICKETRON, 
MINUTEMAN RECORDS — FACTORY SOUND CO., OUT-OF-TOWN 


GUNS & BUITER 


By Sid Blumenthal 


Reliable Source 
“To the great people of the Govern- 
ment of Israel — excuse me — of Egypt.” 
—Gerald Ford, proposing a toast 
to Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat 


Ford Follies 

On Friday, November 7, Gerald Ford 
will dedicate the John A. Volpe Interna- 
tional Terminal at Logan Airport and 
then attend a $500-a-plate Republican 
fundraising dinner at the Museum of Sci- 
ence. A wide array of local political groups 
will meet at 6 p.m. at the Charles River 
ballfield across from Mass. General Hos- 
pital and march to the GOP supper. The 
protesters say that virtually everybody 
can join their rally. “It is hoped that ev- 
eryone will be there to tell the President 
what is on their minds: oil prices, the 
school crisis and racism, FBI harassment 
of Native Americans and the women’s 
community, CIA out of Portugal and 
Chile, independence for Puerto Rico, stop 
the cutbacks in welfare and in all human 
services ... the list goes on.” 

Ford’s appearance will be his third here 
in the past two years. As Vice President he 
showed up at the Harvard Club, received 
a replica of Paul Revere’s lantern and re- 
marked, “‘One if by day, two if by night.” 
On the 200th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution, Ford 
was booed by thousands at the Old North 
Bridge in Concord when he called for 
more money for South Vietnam and a big- 
ger Pentagon budget. Two weeks after his 
speech, Saigon was renamed Ho Chi 
Minh City. 

John A. Volpe, former Bay State gov- 
ernor and now our ambassador to Italy, 
will be honored at the Logan Airport dedi- 
cation. He, too, has been a center of con- 
troversy recently. Since the Italian Com- 
munist Party swept many municipal and 
regional elections a few months ago, Volpe 
has publicly urged the declining Chris- 
tian Democrats to resist Communist en- 
trance into the national government. Ital- 
ian newspapers of almost all political per- 
suasions have excoriated him for unwar- 
ranted interference in Italian domestic af- 


fairs 
Flaky 

The so-called Lockheed bailout bill 
sponsored by Congressman James Burke, 
the second-ranking Democrat on the 
House Ways and Means Committee, was 
defeated last week in committee. It would 
have granted $1.4 billion in tax refunds to 
ailing corporations, and the majority of 
Democrats on the panel nixed it. The 
Massachusetts Representative was una- 
bashed, however. Last week he told a 
cheering crowd of corporation lobbyists 
that ‘“‘flaky Democrats think the only ans- 
wer is welfare, unemployment com- 
pensation and public jobs. Congress and 
the Administration have to face up to the 
fact that something has to be done for 
business in this country. It-seems the way 
to get elected around here is to kick hell 
out of every big company in the country. 
But when we help business, we create 
jobs. And I'd rather create more jobs than 
welfare .... Lockheed, Pan Am, Chrys- 
ler — you'd think they were all dirty 
words. Lockheed employs 56,000 people. 


I had an $11,000 mortgage on my house 
[15 years ago]. Now I have a $19,000 mort- 
gage on my home. I’m moving back so- 
cially. You can call me for big business if 
you want to, but I’m for the working peo- 
ple.” ® 

Burke has consistently supported the 
“what’s good for Lockheed is good for the 


country” line on Ways and Means. In the 
last month alone he has supported every 
key tax measure favoring big business. In 
mid-October, he voted against an amend- 
ment to tighten the law on exploratory oil 
drilling tax shelters. His most important 
votes were against attempts to end or sig- 
nificantly reform the $1.5 billion Domes- 
tic International Sales Corporations 
(DISC) export tax subsidy. DISC allows 
multinational corporations to defer in- 
definitely taxes on 50 percent of income 
derived from exports. According to Ralph 
Nader’s Tax Reform Research Group, this 
tax break is “an incentive to US corpora- 
tions to build factories and locate opera- 
tions overseas instead of at home where 
they would provide jobs for American 
workers . . .. DISC benefits go primarily 
to giant corporations, paying them to do 
what they would do anyway. Seventy-two 
percent of DISC benefits go to corpora- 
oo with assets in excess of $250 mil- 
ion.” 


Brooke on the Spot 

The McGovern-Abourezk amendment 
to the Economic Foreign Aid Bill, which 
would bar economic aid to countries that 
engage in “a consistent pattern of gross 
violations of internationally recognized 
human rights,”’ is coming up for a vote in 
the Senate on Tuesday. Incredibly, it has 
already passed the House. The measure 
would deny US funds to governments like 
those of Chile, Spain, South Korea and 
Iran. Senator Edward Brooke, according 
to the Committee for a New Foreign Pol- 
icy in Washington, DC, is wavering. It is 
generally believed that the bill may fail 
by a couple of votes; Brooke could be the 
swing Senator. (Brooke’s Washington ad- 
dress is 421 Old Senate Office Building.) 


Test Case 

The firing of a messenger from the Fol- 
ey, Hoag and Eliot law office has resulted 
in a test case of whether the National La- 
bor Relations Board will exercise its jur- 
isdiction in labor disputes involving law 
office workers attempting to unionize. 
Neil Kane, the messenger, was part of a 
fledgling union drive at Foley, Hoag and 
Eliot, and among those who filed repre- 
sentation petitions with the NLRB in 
September. The local NLRB, which has 
refused to consider cases involving law of- 
fice workers, dismissed this one without a 
hearing. But the F, H and E workers ap- 
pealed to the Washington, DC NLRB, 
and three days after the firm was notified 
of the appeal, on October 23, Neil Kane 
was fired. The lawyers said Kane had 
been dismissed for obstructing office ac- 
tivities and abusing privileges. On Oct. 
30, about 20 people demonstrated out- 
side the firm’s officé;in Post Office 
Square. 9 to 5, the women’s office work- 
ers organization, is supporting Kane. 
Spokesperson Jackie Ruff said, ‘‘Workers 
in law offices should have the same rights 
as other office workers. If we make it on 
this case, it’ll be a great breakthrough. 
This has implications for office workers, 
most of whom are women. Besides, Neil is 
an office worker too.” 


Ticker 

A group in Springfield named “Now 
You Care” (NYC) is collecting money to 
bail out New York City. In a letter to 
Mayor Abe Beame, Ingrid West of 52 
Mattoon Street in Springfield says that 
“NYC” hopes “to promote interest, to 
raise public consciousness, and to raise 
funds throughout the country for ‘Fun 
City.’”” “NYC” believes that individual 
contributions can help avert NYC’s de- 
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‘Popular Power’ and Portugal’s Hostile Camps 


By Sid Blumenthal 

“Comrades,” read the sign 
posted at the entrance to the Red 
Star farm’s general store. “All 
bottles for drinks should be re- 
turned to the canteen because we 
are united in organization. Ven- 
ceremos!”’ Under the shade of- 
fered by the store’s awning, two 
peasants, dusty from the morn- 
ing’s work, sipped beer and slow- 
ly ate lunch from metal buckets. 
They did not speak to each other 
but listened, instead, to a cas- 
sette tape recorder placed near 
their feet. “‘Arise ye prisoners of 
starvation, arise ye wretched of 
the earth... .” The song blaring 
from the machine was a lively 
Portuguese rendition of the In- 
ternationale. 

“The farm is called Red Star 
because it’s occupied by the 
workers,” a 10-year-old boy told 
me. The Red Star Collective, 
composed of 80 families, all 
members of the Communist Par- 
ty, was the first to occupy land in 
the Alenteja, as Southern Por- 
tugal is known. Since Red Star’s 
seizure this February 16, the 
land occupation movement has 
become the central political is- 
sue in the south. 

Portugal is bisected by the 
Teja River, which runs through 
Lisbon. The Alenteja literally 
means “‘the area south of the Te- 
ja.”’ Like the north, the south is 
hilly and rocky. The north, how- 
ever, looks like a patchwork 
quilt, the countryside parceled 
into small family farms. Out of 
necessity, virtually every acre of 
land is cultivated, giving the 
area a lush appearance. In the 
Alenteja, on the other hand, the 
land seems to be mostly dust. 
There are many more trees than 
in the north, but their bark is 
stripped for cork. For centuries 
large landowners let almost all of 
the arable land lie fallow and re- 
lied on cork and olives for their 
profits. The peasants were for- 
bidden to farm plots they did not 
own, and lived at a subsistence 
level, eking what sustenance 
they could from seasonal labor 
on the big estates and renting 
gardens. 

Because the peasants of the 
south, unlike those in the north, 
owned no land and were con- 
spicuously oppressed by the up- 
per classes, the Alenteja became 
‘the stronghold: of the Commun- 
ist Party during the 48 years of 
fascist rule. The PCP led strikes 
for better wages; some were suc- 
cessful, winning slight improve- 
ments, while others were vio- 
lently suppressed. A peasant 
woman, Communist Catarina 
Eufemia, was shot dead in one of 
these struggles in 1954, and to- 
day she is revered in the Alente- 
ja as a kind of secular saint. 


The April 25, 1974 overthrow 
of the old regime created a vac- 
uum which the peasants eagerly 
filled. Following Red Star’s in- 
itiative, land occupations have 
occurred throughout the prov- 
ince. “It is evident from a tour of 
the Alenteja that an agrarian re- 
form is effectively under way and 
is generally justified,” Marvine 
Howe conceded in the New York 
Times of September 5. “But,” 
~ she added, “there are excep- 
tions and the manner in which it 
is carried out is often unjust and 
irrational.” 

Standing beside a modern har- 
vester topped with a Red Star 
flag, Antonio, a leader of the col- 
lective, overlooked an expansive 
green field, “I was born in mis- 
ery,” he said. “My father al- 
most had to beg to raise us. 
There are many others like my- 
self. The difficult situation forc- 
ed us to migrate, even inter- 
nally. I have worked hard in the 
countryside all of my life, every 
day. I came to this part of the 
Alenteja at the age of 13 and 
carried water on my shoulders. 





(This is the third and final in- 
stallment of Sid Blumenthal’s 
report on the unfinished revolu- 
tion in Portugal.) 


The Red Star farm—the first to be 


taken over by peasan 


ts in 


southern Portugal , : 


When I was 16, I worked on a 
farm where I had the hard task of 
pulling out trees. 

“The capitalist system is ego- 
tistical and wants to divide peo- 
ple. One man owned all this 
land. After the 25th of April, the 
big owners didn’t want to rent 
land to farmers and we were ob- 
liged to take action. As soon the 
large owners saw the workers or- 
ganize they began to change 
their minds. But it was too late 
for them. This property consists 
of 2018 hectares — only 90 were 
being cultivated. The owner, 
who lives in Lisbon, was only in- 
terested in producing cork. The 
rest of the land was reserved for 
hunting for the big owners. We 
were obligated to take a position 
against the large owners.” As 
other peasants would do later, 
the Red Star collective simply 
moved onto the land and began 
cultivating it. The takeover was 
entirely peaceable and the land- 
owner, absent, as usual, in Lis- 
bon, had no choice but to accept 


paseess & the appropriation. The land oc- 


Continued on page 15 
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TICKETS $7.50 IN ADVANCE, $8.00 DAY OF THE SHOW 


NOVEMBER 21 AT THE ORPHEUM THEATER AT 7:30 P.M. 


DON LAW PRESENTS 


PAUL SIMON 
IN CONCERT. 


7:30PM 


Tickets $7.50, 6.50, 5.50 


For further information, call 423-3300 or 482-1222. 


INTRODUCING 


‘THE ERIC CARMAN BAND 


NOVEMBER 19 
BOSTON GARDEN 
6:30 P.M 


TICKETS $6.50, 5.50, 4.50 


NOVEMBER 15 MUSIC HALL 





TICKETS ON SALE AT RESPECTIVE BOX OFFICES, TICKETRON, 
MINUTEMAN RECORDS — FACTORY SOUND CO., OUT-OF-TOWN 





T QUOTE ME... 


By Dave O’Brian 


Perhaps you’re wondering why so many 
of the state’s daily newspapers decided 
simultaneously last Wednesday that 
Senate President Kevin Harrington’s 
dire predictions of imminent state 
bankruptcy followed by chaos and 
anarchy was the biggest story of the day. 

Then again, perhaps you’re not. But 
I'm going to tell you anyway. It’s not 
because all those city editors were percep- 
tive enough to pick out Harrington’s scare 
statement as the most newsworthy item 
in the masses of information crossing their 
desks Tuesday evening. It’s because 
Harrington made those remarks at a press 
briefing for newspaper editors and 
publishers in his State House office. And 
there’s no better way for a high public of- 
ficial to impress upon newspaper ex- 
ecutives the importance of a story than for 
that official to flatter the newspaper ex-) 
ecutives by inviting them into his inner 
sanctum and shoving it in their respective 
faces. Reporters are used to that sort of 
treatment and generally take it with a 
grain of salt. Publishers and editors are 
not and generally don’t. 

Not that Harrington’s message — 
about the seriousness of the state’s fiscal 
mess — was invalid. But we’ve all known 
that for months. Harrington’s briefing 
was called, however, in response to the 
hammering he took from the press for his 
recent late-night parliamentary trickery, 
ramming a budget and tax package 
through the Senate on a voice vote after it 
had been defeated on a roll call. He was, 
in effect, telling the press: Okay, have it 
your way. If you don’t like my methods, 
we'll just sit back and-watch the state go 
down the drain. And even those who had 
been most critical of Harrington’s tactics 
bought it. 

* > * 


I find two observations in the October 
27 issue of the New Yorker that were 
made earlier — and better — by Woody 
Allen. In recapping New York City’s re- 
cent brush with fiscal default, the “Talk 
of the Town” section of the ‘magazine 
peinted out that the temporary solvency 
of the city depended on whether teachers’ 
union head Albert Shanker agreed to 
purchase municipal bonds with pension 
funds. And, since it is argued that the 
economic well-being of the whole world 
hangs in the balance, the New Yorker 
concluded that “the welfare of the globe 
had come to depend on a man unknown to 
most of the world... .” 

Then there was Michael Arlen’s amus- 
ing piece attempting to place TV’s two 
most obnoxious personalities, Tom 
Snyder and, especially, Howard Cosell, 
in some sane relationship with the rest of 
reality. Arlen seemed to feel that the 
appeal of these two has to do with what he 
called ‘‘a psychology of hurting.”’ 
Whether it’s sadism or masochism on the 
part of the viewer is not made entirely 
clear. 

It’s no wonder that Woody Allen has 
written so often for this magazine. In 
Sleeper, Allen anticipated both of these 
attitudes from a perspective two centuries 
henceforward, long after a holocaust that 
started “when a: man named Albert 
Shanker got the bomb.” Future scientists, 
viewing old Cosell films, assumed they 
could have been used only as a form of 
punishment for convicted felons. 


* * * 

Quote of the Week: John Oakes, editor 
of the New York Times’s editorial page, 
explaining in the Nov. 3 issue of New 
York magazine the agony he often un- 
dergoes in trying to nail down editorial 
positions on complex issues: “It would 
never be right for the New York Times to 
support something just because we want 
It. + * oe 

While everyone was waiting for them to 
confirm the unceasing rumors by starting 
to buy up suburban and northern New 
England newspapers, the powers-that-be 
at the Boston Globe have, instead, opted 
to follow the lead of the Washington Post 
and plunge headlong into the wonderful 
world of broadcasting. 

. TheGlobe has entered into “agreements 
in principle” to purchase KEEN-AM and 
KBAY-FM, a pair of radio stations in San 
Jose, California, owned by United Broad- 
casting Co., and WFAS-AM and WWYD- 
FM, outlets in White Plains, New York 
owned by Cortland Broadcasting. Though 
final prices must still be negotiated 
(followed by FCC approval of the sales), 
the purchase price is reported to be in the 
vicinity of $3.5 million for the West Coast 
stations and $2.5 million for the two 
nearer by. 

Globe Business Manager John Guggio 
said these particular stations were 


selected because they are located in 
“great markets’ with potential for 
growth, and added that the paper is look- 
ing to buy more. By choosing stations in 
other parts of the country, of course, the 
Globe avoids possible difficulties with the 
FCC, which does not look kindly toward 
one outfit’s owning too many media out- 
lets in one. market — part of the reason, 
no doubt, that the paper divested itself of 
its one-time interests in Channel 56 and 
WJIB. 
*~ * ~ 


Several of Boston’s neighborhood week- 

ly papers ran, verbatim, City Council 

3 " candidate Jack 

Cole’s press release 

ms concerning a fund- 

, raising “roast” held 

for him Oct. 21 at 

Whimsey’s restau- 

rant. Ignore, for the 

moment, the ques- 

Aion of the propriety 

of handing over edi- 

torial space to pols 

just because they 

also advertise. The 

more serious prob- 

lem, in this case, was 

that the press re- 

lease was obviously 

Billy Bulger —S written in advance of 

No-Show the event. Several of 

the mentioned participants in the roast 

never showed up, including State Senator 

Billy Bulger’ of South Boston, identified 

in the stories as the “‘roastmaster for the 

$25 per person fundraising event.” Cole 

and Bulger disagree as to whether Bulger 

ever agreed to attend, but Bulger in any 

event has taken so much heat from his 

Southie constituents that this week he is 

taking out ads in the offending papers em- 

phatically stating that he did not attend 
the Cole affair. 


* ” * 

Wally O’Hara, who was news director 
at radio station WEZE for over a decade, 
and at WEEI for a.good 15 years before 
that, is now unemployed. O’Hara says the 
station’s decision to drop him had nothing 
to do with the latest in the station’s 
musical format shifts — this time from 
rock and roll back to “beautiful music.” It 
was simply a questién of economics: the 
station elected to rid itself of the expense 
of maintaining news specialists on the 
staff. Now the disk jockeys are reading the 
news at WEZE and Wally O’Hara, one of 
Boston’s most familiar ‘‘drive-time”’ news 
voices, is shopping for a new position. 

* * * 

Matthew Bruccoli, professor of 
English at the University of South 
Carolina, has begun research on a book 
detailing the life and writings of the late, 
great George Frazier. Bruccoli, whose 
most recent book profiles John O’Hara, 
has approached local media archivist Bill 
Pratt about gaining access to Pratt’s 
Frazier files and claims to have a promise 
of a fat advance from a publisher. 

* aa * 

The office of Lieutenant Governor Tom 
O’Neill recently issued a press release 
outlining a strong statement advocating 
federal rehabilitation of railroads that 
O’Neill delivered before a Congressional 
committee in Washington. In it, O’Neill 
called for ‘‘equal treatment for the 
railroads” and stressed, in straight- 
forward, no-nonsense language, ‘‘the 
national importance of our rail system.” 

The last line of the release, however, 
took a slight edge off O’Neill’s otherwise 
wholehearted endorsement of rail travel. 
“O’Neill will return to Boston at 7:49 p.m. 
Wednesday on Eastern Flight No. 866,”’ it 
said. “He will be available to interested 
members of the press at the flight gate.” 

* od 7 

We reported some time ago that a 
researcher had discovered a way to make 
gasoline from newspapers. And now, more 
good news. Newspapers can also be eaten. 
According to Dr. Keith H. Steinkraus of 
Geneva, New York’s Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station — as reported-in the 
Alternative Press Revue — cellulose, the 
primary component of newsprint, is a 
great source of carbohydrates, which can 
be “fermented” to produce edible protein. 
A practical “fermenter,” the good doctor. 
adds, could be built for $250,000, would 
take up only two acres, and fermented 
newspapers, he insists, yield three times 
as much protein per acre as soybeans. 

+ * * 

And now the bad news. The Harris 
Survey reports that television news ex- 
ecutives, along with doctors and 
educators, are at the top of the list of 
professions that generate public con- 
fidence. 
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Charges 


Continued TS page 7 

date could easily have been al- 
tered after the fact by Falzara- 
no, who strenuously denies the 
charges, simply by adding a line 
that changed a “‘21” in the date 
to a “27.” The check, issued by 
the Middlesex Bank, was pro- 
cessed, according to a stamp on 
its face, on Aug. 28, and a bank 
official did confirm last week 
that it is “highly unlikely” that a 
check deposited in a Boston 
bank — in this case Liberty 


Ae Roy 


Poet 


een. 


Defending Hizzoner (from left): Barney Frank, Hopert Kiley, Hale Champion. 


Bank and Trust — would go to 
the Federal Reserve and then to 
the Middlesex Bank in less than 
three days. On the back of the 
check, however (in addition to 
Kevin White’s own signature en- 
dorsing it), are another pair of 
stamps and dates — Aug. 27 and 
28 — which seem to indicate that 
this particular check was depo- 
sited a week after Falzarano 


handed it over, cleared the Fed-. 


eral Reserve the following day, 
and was processed through the 
Middlesex Bank that same day, 
unlikely or not. The final con- 
tention of the Mayor’s office — 
admittedly given short shrift by 


Channel 4 — is that Falzarano 
has recently been tossed off the 
Faneuil Hall market renovation 
project by the city for “‘poor per- 
formance” and that Falzarano 
should be viewed as a ‘“malcon- 
tent’’ out to get even with the ci- 


y. 

None of this proves much of 
anything conclusively. But what 
seems to have been overlooked 
by everyone is that Falzarano is 
the one who walked into that al- 
leged meeting with the Mayor 
with a blank check in his pock- 
et, that Falzarano — by his own 
account — brought up the idea 
of swapping the money for a 


document he would have gotten 
in due course anyway, and that 
Kevin White’s alleged actions, 
viewed in this less hysterical 
light, do seem a good deal less 
outrageous. 

Especially, the Mayor would 
remind us, in “pre-Watergate”’ 
1970. 


The Firefighters 
And Fundraising 


Almost forgotten, in all of this, 
is the most serious and best 
documented allegation of the en- 
tire campaign — the charge, 
brought forth by the Globe’s 


Mary Thornton and the Spot- 
light Team, of fundraising ir- 
regularities in the city Fire De- 
partment. Specifically, the 
Globe charged that Fire Com- 
missioner James Kelly and his 
deputies pressured firemen into 
contributing to White’s cam- 
paigns for mayor, both this year 
and in 1971, and that these soli- 
citations were accompanied by 
threats of bad assignments to 
those who didn’t help out the 
Mayor and promotions for those 
who did. 

Kelly denied the charges but 
then proved a real embarrass- 
ment for White by blatantly de- 
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moting the firefighters who had 
come forth with the charges. At 
the Mayor’s insistence, they 
were restored to their prior posi- 
tions, Kelly ultimately resigned 
— due, he said, to concerns over 
his family’s health — and he and 
Deputy Commr. Leslie, Magoon 
were indicted on illegal fund- 
raising charges. They pleaded 


innocent, a series of delays by ~ 


the defense has effectively pre- 
vented their trials from occur- 
ring before Tuesday’s election, 
and in the interim the Fire Dept. 
is being run- by Acting Commis- 
sioner George Paul, an unin- 
dicted co-conspirator. And, oh 
yes, the' Globe proceeded to en- 
dorse Kevin White for re-elec- 
tion, in an editorial that dis- 
missed the Globe’s own Fire 
Dept. findings in one paragraph 
wrist-slapping the Mayor. 


The FinCom Probe 


Continuing, meanwhile, are 
investigations by the watch-dog 
Boston Finance Commission into 
similar charges by employees of 
the Youth Activities Commis- 
sion that they were pressured 
into buying tickets to a fund- 
raising event held for White last 
December. 

The Fin Com is also looking 
into charges that employees of 
the Rent Control Administra- 
tion underwent similar pres- 
sures to contribute, but that 


probe has been sidetracked by a 
squabble over whether city at- 


torneys should be allowed to ac-. 


company those who go behind 
closed doors to testify. Fin Com 
Chairman Andrea Wasserman 
contends that the presence of 
city attorneys would have a 
“chilling” effect on testimony; 
Corp. Counsel Herb Gleason 
counters that only those em- 
ployees requesting the city’s le- 
gal aid would get it, and that 
they have a right to it. The dis- 
pute is before the courts. 


The Dooley Calls 


And then there’s the mysteri- 
ous case of Robert Dooley. 

Back when he was a Channel 4 
reporter, Jack Cole (now a City 
Council candidate) began fol- 
lowing up a lead from a Dept. of 
Manpower employee who said he 
had received a call at home from 
a “Mr. Dooley” in the Mayor’s 
office who pressured the worker 
to buy a ticket to the December 
fundraiser for White. Cole dis- 
covered and subsequently re- 
ported, both on the tube and ina 
March 4 Phoenix article, that 
one Manpower Dept. employee 
had been ordered to compile a 
list of names and home phone 
numbers of staffers. This list ap- 
parently fell. into the hands of 
the White campaign and the 
workers began to get calls from a 
mythical Bob Dooley requesting 


contributions to the Mayor. 
Unlike the candidates in last 
year’s gubernatorial campaign, 
both of whom completely avoid- 
ed this sort of ethical problem by 
refusing to accept any money 
from state employees, Kevin 
White could be persuaded only 
to forbid contributions exceed- 
ing $100 from city workers — and 
this only after he had already 
raised more than $400,000. The 
Fin Com later reported that a 
full 45 percent of that amount 
had come from city workers. 


The Frog Pond 


Channel 7’s Marilyn Salenger 
uncovered — and Jack Cole lat- 
er elaborated on — charges that 
Parks Commissioner Anthony 
Forgione had granted an appar- 
ently illegal “emergency” no-bid 
$170,000 contract for renovation 
of the Boston Common frog pond 
to a firm that had been in exist- 
ence for less than a week. As Cole 
reported, again in the March 4 
Phoenix, ‘‘On checking the 
names of the corporate officers it 
was found that the same names 
appeared on the White fund- 
raising list. And that the same 
people control two construction 
firms that contracted for a total 
of better than $600,000 with the 
city in 1974.” Cole also found 
that “the officers, their wives 
and one daughter contributed 
just about one percent of that 


Mayor’s campaign.” 


CETA Program 
And Patronage 


The White administration has’ 


also been embarrassed by fed- 
eral audits pinpointing waste 
and sloppy management of both 
the Model Cities program and 
the Law Enforcement Assist- 


ance Administration. In neither . 


case has deliberate wrongdoing 
been identified, though, and 
White’s antagonists have drawn 
little blood in attacking him on 
these scores. 

Last March 18, however, the 
Phoenix reported that the White 
administration had seriously 
abused another federal pro- 
gram, the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act. 
Though the $10 million CETA 
program was designed to pro- 
vide public service jobs for needy 
heads of families hit hardest by 
the recession, the Phoenix in- 
vestigation uncovered dozens of 
instances in which these jobs 
were being used to grease the 
Mayor’s patronage machine — 
specifically, such jobs were go- 
ing, in alarming numbers, to 
relatives of city administrators 
and especially to campaign con- 
tributors to the Mayor. The re- 
port, along with similar ac- 
counts printed by the Globe’s 
Dave Farrell, prodded the US 


amount — $600,000 — to-the Dept. of Labor to undertake an 


investigation of the program, 
eventually finding 13 outright 
violations of anti-nepotism rules 
and a total of 352 CETA work- 
ers about which Labor had seri- 
ous questions. White said he was 
“‘pleased”’ with the report. 

And then, as someone once 
said, another country heard 
from. Following a week and half 
of anti-White press, the Herald 
American endorsed Joe Timilty 
in a sudden, surprising, and 
weakly written front page edi- 
torial on Thursday morning. 
Though the up-front placement 
of this editorial would seem to 
carry special significance, the 
content — basically saying that 
Timilty shows promise for the 
future and White, for all his ac- 
complishments, doesn’t — dis- 
appointed. Whatever motivated 
the local Hearst sheet to aban- 
don its old friend, the Mayor, the 
Herald then proceeded, on Fri- 
day, to try to stomp White into 
the dust. “‘New campaign charge 
hits White” was the incredible 
banner headline on an amaz- 
ingly unfair and brief lead story 
about Frank Manning, elderly 
expert, who criticized the unau- 
thorized use of his name in a pro- 
White letter circulated in All- 
ston-Brighton. 

Whatever Kevin’s ultimate 
fate, I guess you can’t blame the 
guy if he’s starting to feel a little 
paranoid. 
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Counselling and referral 

AB 1ON SERVICES 

First 5 vacuum. aspiration - 
procedur 


eSkilled , and trai 
counsellors 
All services by appointment only 
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goes Home 
for Lunch 


Luncheon’ 11:30 A.M. — 3:30 P.M. 
Dinner 3:30 P.M. — 1:00 A.M. 
Drinking til 2:00 A.M. 
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1134 Montello 
Route 28 Brockton, Ma. 
open 8-5 Mon.-Sat. 
18 miles from Boston 
Army-Navy Surplus 
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SUBSCRIBE 
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O 6 mos. $9 
O new 


1 1 year $14 
DO renewal 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
*HE BOSTON PHOENIX, 100 MASS. AVE., BOSTON 02115 
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Buying? Selling? Swapping? 


cicea take care of 
eT en 
$3.00 for 4 
$1.50 per huciiine 
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Craftworks Gallery, inc. 
Handmade 
Ceramics eClothing *Walilhangings 
Weaving Instruction 


56 Boylston St. 


De‘Ja‘' Vu 
1105 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
Need pod cash? Sell your used 
Need to save cash? Buy used 


records. 
call 661-7869 
FREE Album With This Ad 











IF YOU HAVE 


YOU MIGHT EARN 


* AN INVENTION 
*NEW PRODUCTS 


THEN Call or Write: 


FOR FREE BROCHURE 


NAME 


INVENTORS . 


A BETTER “IDEA” 
CASH/ROYALTIES 


IMPROVEMENT ON AN EXISTING PRODUCT 


617 - 828-6006 


INTERNATIONAL INVE.NTORS OF MASS INC... 
240 Turnpike St., Canton, Mass. 02021 


Suite 400 





ADDRESS 


PHONE 
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complete 
floatation system in- 


cluding lap mattress, 
liner, heater and’ ther- 
mostat 


THE CALIFORNIAN 


1042 BEACON ST.., 
BROOKLINE 
277-2085 





16 AT THE ORPHEUM, & PM 
5.50,4.50 


tJ 
ON SALE AT RESPECTIVE BOX OFFICES, TICKE TRON, OUT-OF-TOWN 


be BEL seo & 


WRKO & DO 





;LAW 


Thursday, Nox 6th, 8PM 
Orpheum Theatre, Boston 


prsenety POYOTA onsyartec getsetr 


Prices: $4.50, $5.50, $6.50. Tickets now on sale at Tcketron. Out of Fawn, and theatre box office. 








the show be sure to 


visit your Boston area Toyota dealer and register for the free 


Toes Cra an 1 be eh ay a 


Participating dealers: 


Clair Toyota : 
1790 Central Street 
W. Roxbury, Mass. 327-4144 


ee Ee a 
76T Pagers Avenue 
Lowell Mass 459-9321 


Toyota 
Lynnway 


Lynn, Mass. 595-6625 
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Townhouse 


Continued from page 7 
abandoned building the city 
turned over to her will be reha- 
bilitated as a three-story apart- 
ment house. Cicchetti was far 
from the only one interested in 
obtaining such property: some 
140 persons applied for the rights 
to develop such buildings — of 
which but 18 were available. The 
July 30; 1974 Phoenix story pre- 
sented evidence that political 
patronage was the determining 
factor in many of the awards. 
According to agreements 
between the city and community 
groups in the waferfront renewal 
area, the Commercial Street 
buildings were intended to go 
primarily to local residents who 
were not already property owners 
in the North End/waterfront 
area — and who wanted to re- 
main in the neighborhood and 
own their own homes. People 
who already owned property, 


such as Cicchetti, were to have 
low priority among the 140 
applicants. 

even months after receiving 
the waterfront award, Cicchetti 
sold 23 Unity Court for less than 
$1 to her half-brother, Robert 
Cucchiella. The transaction was 
notarized by attorney Keith Vin- 
cola, nephew to former city 
assessor and close Kevin White 
adviser Theodore Anzalone. 
Cucchiella’s wife, Ruth, a former 
Little City Hall worker, was 
recently promoted to a job as one 
of six agents in the Real Property 
Department. 

Prevost, again speaking 
through Brooks, denied that she 
played any role in the BRA’s 
1973 selection of Cicchetti: “I 
was in no position to determine 
or influence who obtained the 
sites.” 

In addition to the alleged use 
of city workers to fix up Prevost’s 
residence, the property was 
enhanced as a result of an official 
city action. According to records 
on file at the Suffolk County 
Registry of Deeds, the city of 
Boston sold a™~vacant, 730- 


= 


Claire Cicchetti, former owner of 23 Unity Court, now has the rights 
redevelop 78 Commercial Street. 


square-foot lot next to 23 Unity 
Court to Claire Cicchetti for $200 
in August, 1972. A 
knowledgeable city official 
characterizes the transaction as 
“unusual,” and says that most 
such lots are auctioned off. But 
by transferring the lot from the 
purview of one city department 
to another before the sale, the 
-city was able to avoid the legal 
- requirements for public auction. 
The once-vacant lot is now part 
of the landscaped frontage of 23 
Unity Court. 

Prevost denies that anything 
unusual was involved. “It was 
normal,” she says, “to give an 
abutting owner first crack at a 
vacant lot in order to make im- 
provements.” 

The Phoenix contacted Robert 
Cucchiella, today the owner of 23 
Unity Court, and asked him 
about the circumstances of 
Prevost’s occupancy of the 

5 building. ““You’re just trying to 

hurt good people,” he said. “I’m 

™ H not a politician, I’m a real estate 

owner. I’ve got a good tenant in 

veg and I don’t want to lose 
er.” 
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CONTROL HELP 
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call BILL BAIRD 


Parents Aid Society, Inc. 
673 Boylston Street 
Copley Square, Boston 
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FREE 
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Mattress 
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LECHMERE PRESENTS 
“An Evening with Nikon” 
A TWO HOUR “TEACH-IN” 
TO MAKE YOU A 
BETTER PHOTOGRAPHER. 


For the first hour, you'll see a great 
sight and sound show by two famous Nikon 
photographers. More than 1500 great im- 
ages using viftually every unique picture 
technique imaginable, including § straight 
forward sh g. unusual ¢ . fil 
tration, polanzation and advanced tech- 
miques like multiple exposures, sandwiches, 
and shde copying 

During the second hour, you'll enjoy 
@ commen by photographers John 
Slack and Joe Marvullo, formerly of the 
famous Nikon School of Photography. . 
They will literally show you how profes- 
sionals go about great pictures. 
% im other cites have raved 
about this new teaching technique. If you 
have any interest in photography or want to 
improve your photo skills, this event is a must! 
Time: 8 P.M.. Wed., Nov. 12 & Nov. 13 
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Jessie — Why are you taking 
Belly Dance Lessons at 
Beacon Dance Studio 

Ruth — Because Belly Dan- 
cing lets me — Be Me 


Beacon 
Belly 
Dance 
Studio 


1645 Beacon St. 
Brookline 
566-1645 


Belly Dancing is an ex- 
cellent form of exercising 
that will also help you 
relax physically and men- 
tally from the tensions of 
everyday living. 


the “Boston @ 
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Take Care Of 
Everything: 
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Heater 


$28.00 
Foam Pads 


4 frames kiln dried ALL SIZES 


iners All 
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Free Parking 
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Pond Shopping Ctr. Open daily 
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Portugal 


Continued from page 9 

cupations generally seem to have 
been carried out with little or no 
violence. 

Antonio described the diffi- 
culties the collective has en- 
countered, “It’s been a thorny 
struggle. We have a lack of 
machinery and capital. We man- 
aged to get some money, a loan, 
from the government. For those 
from countries that haven’t had 
a 25th of April, they must re- 
member that there are hard 
tasks here. The capitalists will 
try everything to infiltrate the 
workers; those with lower con- 
sciousness are split away. When 
we commit errors we have to look 
at them. We have to discuss our 
disagreements in daily conver- 
sations. We won’t get there in a 
week or in a month, but we'll get 
there. The sons of potatoes have 
to be potatoes. Our struggle is in 
its beginning. A lot of people 
come here thinking they will see 
a finished product. A change 
can’t be made in a year in a 
country like Portugal where the 
monopolies have dominated. As 
my grandfather told me, ‘If you 
have one wolf it is easy to cap- 
ture him.’ There are many 
wolves today. I am optimistic 
that in the Alenteja we could 
clean, these wolves up in six 
months. It is not like that in the 
north. Anyone in the north who 


is conscious must suffer a lot.” 

The contrasts between the 
north and south are keenly felt 
by Antonio. Like most southern 
peasants, he is anti-clerical; his 
dislike of the Catholic Church 
stems from the close alliance be- 
tween the Church’s hierarchy 
and the landowners. Although 
Antonio understands that south- 
erners are poorer, he believes 
that farmers in the north are less 
advanced in their thought. “The 
north is a dominion of the 
priests,” he said. ‘“The seeds are 
well planted because the priests 
are smart. They don’t want to 
lose what they have. The work- 
ers here don’t beliéve in mira- 
cles. They work together with 
others and understand that there 
is only one reality. The women, 
too, work in the fields here with 
the men. But in the north, the 
men work alone.” 


Antonio explained the guiding 
rule of the Red Star farm: “We 
don’t have salaries. Each worker 
tries to economize. We work un- 
der the principle of socialism: we 
give according to need. We have 
a common objective, and in the 
day-to-day we'll confront the 
problems. But my opinion is that 
of an illiterate and nothing else.” 


In the end, Antonio refuses to 
see himself as better than any 
other peasant. The regime of 
Salazar and Caetano indoctrin- 


ated generations of peasants to « 


defer to the wealthy because 
they themselves were of “‘insuf- 
ficient culture.” This attitude is 


particularly prevalent in the 
north. Antonio, however, spoke 
of his lack of formal education in 
an ironic manner. In the north, 
peasants feel uncomfortable 
holding political beliefs; in the 
Alenteja, there is a kind of: pro- 
letarian patriotism. 

The men of the Red Star are 
all veterans of the colonial wars 
in Africa. Some still wear their 
jungle caps as they drive their 
tractors. During work breaks 
they crowd around the canteen, 
drink cold beer, roughhouse, and 
talk politics. On the day of my 
visit, a member of the PCP who 
lived among the large emigrant 
Portuguese population of Paris 
was also traveling through. Af- 
ter we exchanged polite intro- 
ductions, he began talking about 
Chile. ‘‘There were many 
cooperatives like this in Chile,” 
he said. “If one leader is killed, it 
still operates. If two leaders are 
killed, it still operates. Every- 
one here is responsible; every- 
one is equal. I have heard that 
there are cooperatives in exis- 
tence today in Chile. They can 
kill half the people and the coop- 
eratives still work. It cannot be 
killed. They cannot stop it. Even 
now.” His preoccupation with 
Chile reflected a general con- 
cern. At Red Star, the men guard 
the perimeter of the farm at 
night with shotguns, for fear of a 
counter-revolutionary attempt 
to destroy their carefully sown 
crops. They know all too well 
that “Popular Power”’ is endan- 
gered. 


Popular Power 


On July 9, the Assembly of the 
Armed Forces Movement (MFA) 
approved the most radical plan 
for national reorganization intro- 
duced by a Western European 
government in this century. The 
precedents for “guidelines to the 
Alliance Between the People and 
the MFA” go back to the Paris 
Commune of 1871. The plan, 
known as “‘Popular Power,” had 
been promised by Premier Vas- 
co Goncalves three weeks earlier 
when the Council of the Revolu- 
tion, under his direction, vowed 
that “people’s organization will 
form the embryo of an experi- 
mental system of direct democ- 
racy.”’ The July 9 document de- 
clared that ‘Popular Power” fell 
“within the scope of a Cultural 
Revolution.” It gave assurances 
that it had “no intention of ig- 
noring the parties devoted to the 
construction of socialism or of 
militarizing the people.’’ Pop- 
ular Power was proposed as a 
gradual, phased development 
which would see the growth of 
“‘people’s assemblies’ taking 
“control over the public ad- 
ministration ... organs of the 
State apparatus.’”’ What would 
begin as neighborhood assem- 
blies would eventually become a 
national structure. ‘The pro- 
posed popular organization,” the 
MFA statement read, “‘is funda- 
mentally based on the workers’ 
committees and neighborhood 
committees. The village coun- 
cils, cooperatives, leagues of 


small and medium-sized farm- 
ers, clubs, and other basic popu- 
lar associations are also consid- 
ered to be basic organisms.’ 

The proposal stated that the 
formation of Popular Power 
should be a completely demo- 
cratic process. “The leadership 
of the popular organization shall 
be elected at plenary meetings 
by a show of hands. In the basic 
organizations, the elected mem- 
bers may be dismissed by the 
same plenary that elected them. 
In the People’s Assemblies, the 
elected members may be dis- 
missed by the Assemblies them- 
selves.” 

Popular Power seemed to be, 
at least in part, a response to the 
takeovers of factories by work- 
ers, the occupation of buildings 
and land, and the organization of 
neighborhood councils. The plan 
was enthusiastically supported 
by the many parties to the left of 
the Communists and, after a 
moment of reflection, by the 
PCP itself. On the night it was 
adopted, according to eyewit- 
nesses, hundreds of thousands of 
people celebrated in Lisbon’s 
streets. On July 10, the next day, 
Socialist Party (PS) leader Mar- 
io Soares denounced the prop- 
osal as “totalitarian” and the 
Socialist ministers quit the gov- 
ernment. 


Social Democracy 


The Socialist Party’s leader- 
ship opposed Popular Power for 
pressing strategic reasons. Al- 

Continued on page 30 
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WIEL FURNISH AND§ 
INSTALL ONE OF T 
WORLD'S MOST 
DEPENDABLE LOCKS AND 
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PRICE OF $33.60 


(wood doors & floors) 


WHY WORRY ABOUT YOUR 
APARTMENT BEING 
RIPPED OFF WHILE OUT 
EARNING A DAY'S PAY! AN 
AUTHENTIC N.Y. POLICE 
LOCK KEEPS OUT 
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Dinner Tapers By The Box 

} Save Lots 
When the time changes we know 
the “candle season” has started. 
Light up those candies for dinner, - 

+ even when you're alone. It has a : 

j calming effect and lets you enjoy 4 
your dinner. To let you enjoy can- 
die light less expensively we have 

. aline of plain white hand dipped 

. dripless tapers for regular candle 
holders. We call them “restaurant 

+ candles,” because we sell them | 

; mostly to (you guessed it) ; 
restaurants and food co-ops. ; 
They come 8”, 10”, 12” & 15” and 
are sold only by the dozen. A box | 
of the 12” candles sell for $3.08 
which is about 25¢ each com- 
pared to the usual 45¢ each. ; 

t There's an even better price by : 
the case (12 boxes), these are 
good dripless candles - we also 

~ have drip candies for wine bottles 

+ and of course all the supplies to 

‘make your own. 


. 
Candfeto it 
: Candle&Candlemaking Supplies 
285 Newbury St., Boston 


262-0132 
} Open daily 10am-6pm 


ip FREE. Candle With This, 
- Ad 
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Why 
bs: 


The Real Paper 


Afraid 


Of This Man? 


In the last Cambridge municipal election, Eric Davin, a Socialist, received only 187 votes less than the well-financed 
contender The Real Paper now calls a “top candidate” and-four times a many votes as another of The Real Paper’ ss 
“top candidates.” Yet, The Real Paper does not consider Eric Davin a viable candidate. 

WHY? 
Because The Real Paper is owned by a Rockefeller and edited by a Republican ex-State Representative. 


Because The Real Paper would rather endorse a pillar of Brattle Street society whio supports the present structure 
of exploitive economics than a candidate who supports Socialism. 


What is Socialism that it’s so unpopular? Socialism is economic democracy. Socialism puts human beings — their 


needs, hopes, and priorities — atthe center of things. 


YOUR VOTE CANNOT BE WASTED IN CAMBRIDGE ELECTIONS 
You vote with numbers instead of X’s. You give a No. 1 to the person you like best, a No. 2 to the person you like se- 
cond best, etc. If your first choice is eliminated, your vote automatically transfers to your second choice, and so on. 


ERIC DAVIN NEEDS THAT NO. 1 VOTE! 


©Tenant Enforced Rent Control. 
eFree, Community-Controlied Child Care. 


e@Abolition of Sales and Property Tax and a Substitution of a 


Steeply Graduated Municipal Income Tax. 


ERIC DAVIN 1! 


Community Control of Hospitals, Police and Schools. 
@Requirements for Empioyee’s Control 
Over Work Conditions in Municipal Jobs. 


© Abolition of Discrimination Based on Age, 


Race, Sex or Sexual Preference. 














SOCIALIST for CITY COUNCIL 


Eric Davin, 4 Potter Park, Camb. 
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A Rundown of the Races | 


On the Ballot in Boston 


By Nancy Pomerene 

A rundown of candidates and positions 

in the November 4 election, starting with: 
MAYOR’S RACE 

State Senator Joe Timilty wanted to 
make “integrity in City Hall” the top 
campaign issue this year, and now it is. 
But beyond that, the substantive 
differences between the two mayoral can- 
didates are few. Kevin White stands on 
his record of eight years and Joe Timilty 
knocks it. 

Kevin White, now 46, campaigned as a 
liberal against Louise Day Hicks and beat 
her twice to become and remain Mayor. 
Before that he was Secretary of State un- 
der Volpe; while Mayor, he ran for Gover- 
nor against Frank Sargent and lost in 
Long A father of five, he lives on Beacon 

ill. 

Timilty, 37, lives with his wife and six 
children in Mattapan. He had a conser- 
vative image as a city councilor (1968-71), 
but since becoming a state senator in 1971 
has shifted to a more liberal position. 

White’s most often cited accomplish- 
ment as Mayor has been keeping the 
property tax rate stable since 1972. He 
makes no promises to continue holding 
the line, but claims the in¢rease would 
probably be less than $10 (per $1000 of 
assessed valuation). 

White is also proud of having appointed 
as Police Commissioner Robert diGrazia, 
who has put more police on the streets 
and worked: to clean up the image of 
Boston’s finest. White pushed for the 
Park Plaza development project and has 
initiated construction in the city ($150 
million in public facilities) providing jobs 
for thousands. He’s started free lunch, 
free medical services and discount 
programs for the elderly, and made our 
streets a little more brightly lit with his 
Great White Way campaign. 

Both Timilty and White are opposed to 
forced busing and neither evidences taints 
of racism, but White historically pulls 
votes in the black neighborhoods, while 
Timilty scores in Southie. Yet Timilty 
went out on a political limb to support the 
legislative fight for a black senate district 
and is now endorsed by black state Rep. 
Mel King. Both candidates deplore 100 
percent valuation as a means of com- 
puting property taxes, white flight to the 
suburbs, and the shortage of state and 
federal funds for Boston. Both say the way 
to get Boston out of its current or pending 
economic doldrums is to bring the bucks 
in faster while lobbying for tax reform. 
White wants a graduated income tax and 
Timilty favors a Circuit Breaker plan to 
allow increased abatements for low- 
income taxpayers. 

Both have been strong on the 
‘neighborhood concept.’’ Timilty in- 
itiated the Neighborhood Stabilization 
Act to provide renovation money for 
homeowners in districts where are 
now reluctant to lend, and he has publicly 
endorsed the local Community Develop- 
ment Corporations. 

Kevin White has established 
neighborhood elderly services, youth 
resource centers and Summerthing, and 
has helped the Neighborhood Health 
Centers expand. White tries to bring his 
administration nearer to the people 
through Little City Halls, while Joe 
Timilty says he wants to get citizens 
closer to the throne through a League of 
Neighborhood Associations. 

Timilty criticizes White and his police 
department by saying the serious-crime 
rate has risen during the Mayor’s terms, 
and he also wants a Municipal Accoun- 
tability Commission, selected by 
neighborhood groups, to review the city’s 
spending. 

Kevin White’s brain trust brought 
young, liberal, go-getters to City Hall; Joe 
Timilty’s advisers tend to be more 
traditional Boston pols who have the clout 
to get out the vote in the neighborhoods. 
Whereas Kevin White has ties to big- 
money interests, Joe Timilty has some 
real estate connections, and both have 
family ties to Boston political clans. 


THE CITY COUNCIL 


As usual, the campaign for Boston City 
Council is more of a beauty contest than a 


Joe Timilty and Kevin White battle for City Hall. 


rivalry among ideologues. The Council is 
a forum for fustian which rarely flexes the 
muscle it might by using its veto power 
over the Mayor’s budget to affect city 
policy. 

This year the main issue candidates are 
campaigning on is busing — despite the 
fact that they can do nothing about it. 
Because the Council is a watchdog over 
the Mayor and his department heads, the 
candidates also line up as allies or adver- 
saries of Mayor White (perhaps to be a 


moot point). A move by Councilor Larry 
DiCara to restructure the body with dis- 
trict as opposed to at-large representation 
was supported by members James Con- 
nolly and Gerald O’Leary but was de- 
feated. Several new faces also want 
restructuring. Unless some are elected, it 
will not come to pass. 

Here are the candidates in order of their 
finish in September’s preliminary: 

1. Louise Day Hicks — Southie’s earth 
mother. A national antibusing leader with 





By Harvy Lipman 


The trouble with trying to discuss the 
issues in the Cambridge elections this 


seems particularly interested in ad- 
dressing them. It has been a very quiet 
campaign, with the emphasis on the per- 
sonalities, rather than the programs, of 
the candidates. Cambridge Convention 
75, an amalgamation of various liberal 
groups, promised last summer to wage 
an active campaign on the issues, but 
most of its energy seems to have been 
spent on in-fighting over who would be 
nominated. 


Had anyone been interested, the city 
does have some problems to which the 
candidates’ attention could have been 
profitably turned. For aspirants to City 
Council, retention of rent control, 
widespread patronage, the development 
of Kendall Square, the inability of the 
city to attract new industry, and con- 
tinuing racial tensions, especially in 
North Cambridge, should be crucial 
matters. In the schools, wages (Cam- 
bridge teachers are the highest paid in 
the state), curricula and the quality of 
instruction are areas which require 
attention. 


Here are brief sketches on the can- 
didates: 





(Harvy Lipman is a staff writer for 
The Cambridge Chronicle.) 





Tuesday is that none of the candidates— 


Who's Who in the 
Cambridge Elections 


CITY COUNCIL 

(Nine to Be Elected) 
Barbara Ackermann: An incumbent 
on the Council and former Mayor 
(elected by the Council, the post is real- 
ly equivalent to Council president), she 
strongly supports rent control and, as 
chairwoman of the Committee on 


‘Health and Hospitals, has worked 


toward cutting costs without curtailing 
services. 

Denis Barber: Originally endorsed 
by Convention 75, Barber’s stand in 
favor of vacancy de-control (through 
which rent control would eventually be 
eliminated) led to the endorsement’s 
revocation. His campaign has stressed 
“fiscal responsibility” for city officials. 

John Brode: A founder of CPPAX, a 
national board member of Americans for 
Democratic Action, and active in other 
similar groups, Brode favors rent con- 
trol, opposes the MIT Kendall Square 
plan and seeks expansion of the reforms 
begun by Police Chief Francis Pisani. 

Leonard J. Clarke, Jr.: A member of 
the Mid-Cambridge Neighborhood 
Assn., Clarke supports rent control and 
efforts to implement down-zoning 
(which restricts the construction of high 
rises). 

David E. Clem: A big voice in the 
liberal Cambridge Civic Assn., Clem 
supports rent control, down-zoning and 
(not surprisingly) the CCA plan for 
development of Kendall Square. He has 

Continued on page 18 








two terms on the Council, five on the 
School Committee and two years in the 
US Congress. Hicks is a past president of 
the Massachusetts Association of Women 
Lawyers but now devotes all her time to 
the politics of busing — both in and out of 
Council chambers. As chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committe, she has the 
power to influence the municipal budget 
but is usually a fiscal liberal, and she has 
a quid pro quo working relationship with 
Mayor White. Her campaign literature 
points out that she has also supported a 
bureau of rape prevention, a fuel sur- 
charge investigation, no gasoline tax in- 
creases or runway expansion at Logan 
Airport, and is anti-abortion. 

2. Albert L. O’Neil — Dapper, a first 
runner-up in the Council race of 1969, 
came from the Licensing Board to replace 
Hicks on the Council when she went to 
Washington in 1971. His name has 
become a byword for political theatrics. A 
decorated World War II vet, he lives with 
his sister in West Roxbury. Nicknamed 
for his stylishness in the Adolph Menjou 
era, Dapper is a lot of laughs, socially, and 
a lot of bombast, politically. He advocates 
a debt moratorium, a commuter tax, a 
city lottery, taxing tax-exempt in- 
stitutions, and is best known for his ar- 
dent antibusing, anti-abortion stands. 

3. Christopher A. Iannella — The 
Italian immigrant who graduated from 
Harvard Law School, Iannella was a state 
rep from Boston’s West End in the ’50s 
and has sat on the Council for the past six 
years. Iannella is proud he’s a “self-made 
man,” and although he keeps a map of his 
native region in Italy on his office wall, he 
is not an ethnic candidate like Councilor 
Langone. He’s known for his fiscal 
stinginess and well-informed positions, 
which, say CitysHall observers, are due 
mainly to the capabilities of his ad- 
ministrative aide, Bob Kavin. He gets 
both liberal and conservative support, 
was the first Councilor to oppose Park 
Plaza, is antibusing, wants a ceiling on 
campaign expenditures, and wants all 
city employees to live in Boston. 

4. John J. Kerrigan — “The Fighter.” 
He has been the School-Committee’s most 
reactionary voice for the past eight years, 
and wants a seat on the Council in order 
to fight “more effectively” court-ordered 
busing. A Dorchester attorney, his cam- 
paign is based solely on his opposition to 


~ busing and his digs at the city’s “liberal” 


media, “maggots,” as he calls them. He’s 
a favorite among the antibusing con- 
stituency; he once proposed expanding 
the Metco program to bus nearly half of 
Boston’s black children out of the city. 

5. Joseph Tierney — Another 
Dorchesterite, on the Council for four 
years, Tierney works hard and files tons of 
ordinances. He also likes to stick pins in 
Kevin White. He asks tough questions 
and advertises he’s “not a rubber stamp. 
Not for the administration, not for 
anybody.” He wrote the law requiring car- 
nivals to be inspected for safety, fought 
for tenants as the majority on the Housing 
Authority Board, called for a pilot project 
on solar energy and sought federal studies 
of lead content in our drinking water. 

6. Gerald F. O’Leary — An insurance 
broker from Dorchester, formerly a state 
rep, on the Council since 1968, and its 
current president. O’Leary is known as 
Kevin White’s chief defender on the 
Council and is not for much more than 
that. He keeps a low profile politically, 
but wields the power of appointing the 
committee chairmen. 

7. Lawrence S. DiCara — a Harvard 
grad from — you guessed it — Dorchester. 
At 26 the youngest member of the Coun- 
cil, he’s also the most consistently liberal 
one. He is against forced busing but 
always gets support in black wards. In 
fact, he is one of the few politicians in 
town that can get a welcome in both Rox- 
bury and Southie. DiCara is running as 
the most “accessible” councilor, and he 
does spend a lot of time in the 
neighborhoods. He’s the Council’s resi- 
dent political scientist, spending hours 
figuring the moves of his colleagues and 
how to make the most of any given situa- 
tion. 

Continued on page 19 
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Cambridge 
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also called for dissolving the Cam- 
bridge Redevelopment Authority. 

Daniel J. Clinton: Incumbent 
Clinton has stressed developing 
housing for the elderly in his 
campaign literature, but his 
main goal seems to be the 
removal of reform City Manager 
James L. Sullivan. He opposes 
rent control. 

Thomas Coates: Coates is a 
former councilor and an in- 
dependent (which in Cambridge 
means conservative). 

John J. Courtney: A former 
blue-collar worker who now 
manages a restaurant in the city, 
Courtney’s primary goal is 
developing industry to bring jobs 
to the area. He has also come out 
in favor of down-zoning. 

Thomas W. Danehy: An in- 
cumbent, Danehy uses slogans 
about, stabilization of 
neighborhoods, but .what he 
seems most interested in is what 
he terms ‘‘the problem’”’ of 
blacks moving into North Cam- 
bridge. He also opposes City 
Mgr. Sullivan and rent control. 

Eric L. Davin: Active in the 
Riverside neighborhood, Davin 
supports creation of 
Neighborhood Review Boards to 
watch over the Cambridge Police 
Dept., thinks the present Rent 
Control Board is too pro- 
landlord, and opposes the con- 
tinuing expansion of Harvard 
and MIT. A Socialist. 

Francis -H. Duehay: An in- 
cumbent, Duehay has supported 
City Mgr. Sullivan’s efforts to 
reform that office, favors rent 
control, supports stabilized 
neighborhoods (versus commer- 
cial development) and feels city 


expenditures must be curtailed. - 


Lawrence W. Frisoli: A 
former criminal prosecutor in the 
Somerville District Court, Frisoli 
is interested in reducing the 
crime rate (in other words, law 
and order). He is not a big sup- 
porter of City Mgr. Sullivan, but 
does not find him “detrimental” 
to the city. 

Saundra Graham: The only 
black and the closest thing to a 
radical on the Council, she is one 
of the few people willing to admit 
there is a racial problem in Cam- 
bridge. She vehemently favors 
rent control and opposes expan- 
sion of MIT and Harvard into 
residential neighborhoods. 

Alan Harrington: Harrington 
has been active in working with 
Cambridge youth. He is trying to 
make an issue of the Youth 
Resources Bureau (whose' direc- 
tor recently resigned), which he 
says has been inefficient. He 
favors rent control. 

William C. Jones: Among 
Jones’s proposals are free bus 
service for senior citizens, a new 
fire house in East Cambridge, 
and little city halls. He supports 
rent control. 

Mary Ellen Preusser: Last 
year’s chairperson of the Cam- 
bridge Democratic City Com- 
mittee, Preusser favors rent con- 
trol, a comprehensive develop- 
ment policy emphasizing input 
by city residents, increased 
youth services and state funds, 
and a more professional budget 
process. 

Leonard J. Russell: Incum- 
bent Russell is a member of the 
current Council’s conservative 
majority. His primary concern 
has been the reduction of taxes, 
although he is not a big sup- 
porter of the City Manager, who 
has just announced the biggest 
tax cut in city history. He op- 


- community. 


poses rent control. 
ce M. Savoy: A political 


“newcomer, Savoy supports im- 


proved housing and senior ser- 
vices, but lacks any concrete 
proposals. 

Louis F. Solano: A former 
Harvard professor and an active 
Democrat in Somerville during 
the 1930s, Solano seems to have 
been drawn into the race by his 
outrage at what he perceives as 
the failure of the rent board to 
protect tenants. He also seeks 
improved services for the elderly. 

George W. Spartichino: A 
former state rep and assistant at- 
torney general, Spartichino is 
one of the large number of con- 
servative candidates who feel 
anybody not living in Cambridge 
shouldn’t be allowed to work for 
the city. 

Edward J. Stewart: An East 
Cambridge resident and friend of 
Mayor Walter J. Sullivan, 
Stewart is another opposed to 
the increasing numbers of “out- 
siders” in Cambridge. He also 
attacks criticism of the Police 
Dept. (which was severely 
criticized in an independent 
report last fall that led to the ap- 
pointment of Chief Pisani). 

Walter J. Sullivan: Incum- 


~ bent and Mayor (which means 


he also sits on the School Com- 
mittee), Sullivan favors the in- 
terests of the city’s business 
He was defeated 
last November in his bid for 
county sheriff, very nearly losing 
even in his home city. Sullivan 
also opposes rent control. 
Joseph F. Tichanuk: This 
year’s working-class hero, 
Tichanuk is employed by the 
City Water Dept., is active in 
union affairs, and backs mainly 
liberal positions. He feels the 
city should be more active in 
creating jobs, favors rent control 


and believes the poor and work- 
ing class are shouldering the tax 
burden without adequate ser- 
vices in return. 

Alfred E. Vellucci: An in- 
cumbent and former mayor, 
Vellucci is another who favors 
“neighborhood stability.”” He 
also has introduced a vacancy 
de-control proposal, which (since 
his was the swing vote on con- 
tinuing rent control) has caused 
severe apprehension among te- 
nant advocates. 

David A. Wylie: A liberal in- 
cumbent who has supported 
reorganization of the Police 
Dept. and. Housing Authority, 
Wylie says that controlled 
development which does not 
wipe out residential neigh- 
borhoods is the city’s biggest 
need. He supports rent control. 

SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

(Six to Be Elected) 

Sara Mae Berman: Berman 
has supported efforts to 
professionalize the educational 
and fiscal elements of the school 
administration, and is especially 
interested in increasing parental 
participation in decision- 
making. 

Stephen D. Buckley: At age 
19, Buckley is the youngest can- 
didate in either election. He sup- 
ports both the alternative and 
career education programs, and 
backs the recent selection of 
William Lannon, whose special- 
ty is curriculum development, as 
school superintendent. 

George A. Catavolo: A bus- 
inessman and_ self-proclaimed 
conservative, Catavolo believes 
education should be much more 
career-oriented. 

Ralph T. Centanni: A stu- 
dent at Boston University, Cen- 
tanni feels the quality of 
teaching in the Cambridge 
school system has deteriorated. 


He favors a_ return to basic 
education rather than a stress on 
“alternative and progressive 
programs.” 

Priscilla Ellis: A teacher and 
psychologist, Ellis says the 
School Committee must con- 
tinue and strengthen its com- 
mitments to expanded 
educational alternatives and 
special needs programs. She 
generally favors the policies of 
the present liberal majority. 

Donald A. Fantini: A former 
Committee member (1970-73), 
Fantini seeks “emphasis on 
educational basics and not on 
the exotics.’ He blames the large 
number of administrative per- 
sonnel for the high cost of educa- 
tion in Cambridge. 

James F. Fitzgerald: An in- 
cumbent, Fitzgerald personifies 
parochialism on the Committee. 
He believes no one should ever 
be brought in from outside the 
city, perhaps because hiring 
“outsiders” would limit. patro- 
nage possibilities. Fitzgerald ca- 
tegorizes nearly every new allo- 
cation as a waste of money. 

Paul M. Gately: Director of 
the Youth Program for the “work 
as a cure for delinquency” Mass. 
Residential Programs, Gately ~ 
has called for more emphasis on 
basic education as opposed to 


‘alternative programs, and de- 


cries hiring non-residents when 
“local personnel. remain unem- 
ployed.” 

Peter G. Gesell: Incumbent 
assistant superintendent of the 
Fernald State School for the 
mentally retarded, Gesell has a 
large interest in special educa- 
tion. He has @lso been active in 
such areas as bilingual education 
and encouraging nationwide 
searches for professional ad- 
ministrators. 

David J. Holway: President 
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of the Cambridge Young 
Democrats, Holway denounces 
the increasing budget of the 
city’s schools. He believes 
“qualified Cambridge residents” 
should be given hiring priority. 
Glenn S. Koocher: Incum- 
bent Koocher is a member of the 
Committee’s liberal majority 
and has generally supported ef- 
forts to involve parents and 
students in selecting new per- 
sonnel and establishing 
programs. He has also worked to 
create special programs for 
students who have difficulties 
with traditional education. 
Joseph E. Maynard: An in- 
cumbent who votes with the con- 
servative minority against spen- 
ding for new programs, Maynard 
feels the high salaries of the 
city’s teachers are deserved 
because of their high quality. 
Charles M. Pierce: Incum- 
bent and the only black on the 
Committee, Pierce has worked 
hard for such progressive ideas 


as the Pilot School and the Cam- 
bridge Alternative Public 
School. He has also been in- 
volved in instituting such career- 
oriented programs as the graphic 
arts and electrical courses which 
started this fall. 

Theodore D. Ravanis: An of- 
ficer in the Greek-American 
Political Assn. of Cambridge, 
Ravanis’s campaign has stressed 
increased citizen involvement in 
the educational process. 

’ Charles H. Schuman Jr.: 
President of the Polish-Americ- 
an Citizens Assn., he seems to be 
basing his candidacy on bring- 


_ing discipline back into the 


schools. 
Alice K. Wolf: Incumbent 


Wolf has been one of the leaders | 


on the Committee in bringing in- 
novative programs to the city’s 
schools. She has strongly sup- 
ported construction of a new 
high school, and was involved in 
developing the open elementary 
program at the King School. 


Boston 


Continued from page 16 

8. Raymond Flynn — 
Providence College’s basketball 
star of 1963, a state rep from 
South Boston since 1970, Flynn 
started to run for Mayor this 
year and pulled out to go for the 
Council. Known as the “most 
responsible” antibusing leader, 
mainly because he organized the 
“Southie Pride Day” to draw 
people away from the Carson 
Beach demonstration. Supports 
strong laws to get violent 
criminals and “professional” 
drug pushers off the streets, filed 
the anti-pornography statute 
and supported labor on Beacon 
Hill. Points out that forced bus- 
ing is taking money away from 
elderly programs, and was the 
one who told us President Ford 
didn’t like busing either. 


9. Frederick C. Langone — 
From a long line of North End 
politicians, on the Council for 11 
years. An astute pol with the 
cleverest campaign tactics, at- 
torney Langone raised the most 
money_of any candidate for his 
campaign this year. Strong 
proponent of elderly legislation 
(but, as someone asked, who 
isn’t?), and of proposals to help 
the taxi and bus industry — but 
he’s against forced busing, 
though not so vocally as others, 


since his constituents are not so’ 


affected. 

10. James Michael Connolly 
— First-term incumbent from 
Roslindale who started out as a 
liberal but is becoming in- 
creasingly conservative. Still, 
he’s the most liberal councilor 
next to DiCara, and works hard 
at his job, doing his best to 
please everyone. Ordered an 
audit of City Hospital and took 
the administration to task for 
not allowing a permanent child- 


abuse prevention program. He 
publicized Boston landlords who 
get. away with not paying their 
taxes and visits the neigh- 
borhoods frequently. 

11. Jack Cole — Best known 
as the TV political reporter who 
was axed after jabbing Kevin 
White once too often. A lawyer 
residing on Beacon Hill, Cole 
appeals to liberals and wants to 
restructure the Council to obtain 
more equitable representation. 
Isn’t afraid to say at a 
Dorchester rally that he supports 
the desegregation law, and 
promises to keep “asking the 
tough questions and giving the 
straight answers.” 

12. Patrick McDonough — 
The quiet man on the Council, 
an 18-year veteran whose brother 
is chairman of the School Com- 
mittee. He’s desperately trying 
to hang onto his Council job 
because, as a father of seven, he 
needs the money. An Irish im- 

Continued on page 20 
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migrant who arrived in 1928, 
McDonough is close to Louise 
Day Hicks and tries to do what 
he can to help his constituents. 
He’s a gentle man, no hard- 
nosed pol despite his years of ex- 
perience, who is running on his 
antibusing stand. 

13. Thomas McDonough — A 
West Roxbury real estate broker 
and first-term candidate who 
certainly wasn’t hurt by his well- 
known- surname. Considered a 
one-issue man, he’s described as 
your “basic aggrieved’ citizen” 
who wants to be the Councilor 
that gets the dump out of West 
Roxbury. He’s willing to take a 
pay cut to dramatize the need for 
spending cut-backs. 

14. Clarence Dilday — One of 
the smartest and gutsiest can- 
didates. The first president of 
the state’s Black Lawyers 
Association, Dilday, of Roxbury, 
also has a masters degree in 
chemistry. He has wide ex- 
perience in tenants groups and 
community economic develop- 
ment, and says you’d have to be 
an idiot to want to bus your kid 
across town, but we have to work 
with what we’ve got. 

15. Francis X. Curley — Says 
he’s the “vision candidate”’ but 
is running on remembrances of 
things past. Back Bay’s former 
Jesuit, now on welfare, he wants 
to return Boston to its days of 
glory as a major seaport — the 
days, of course, before the Last 
Hurrah of his father, James 
Michael. An orator of the old 
school, Curley also wants 
“relentless” towing of cars block- 
ing fire hydrants and is 
amorphous on most other issues. 

16. Thomas Connelly — The 
most obvious single-issue can- 
didate. He’s anti-abortion, 
period. As a medical research 
assistant, he claims he initiated 
the investigation into Dr. 


Kenneth Edelin. A West Rox- 
buryite who came in eleventh for 
Council last time, he is also a 
loud detractor of Kevin White. 

17. Ed Brooks — The one and 
only pro-busing candidate. A 
Roxbury resident, running on a 
shoe-string budget, he says he is 
the “neighborhood candidate” 
and focuses his efforts on the 
black communities. Brooks also 
wants tighter fiscal control. A 
part-time student at Boston 
State, he is not well-known. 

18. William T. Donovan — A 
Back Bay conservative and 
another new face. Donovan feels 
he could. be the ‘‘inter- 
nationalist’ in the Council, 
bringing together all Boston’s 
politicians to work on national 
and foreign issues. A dry, in- 
tense, intelligent man, Donovan 
was born in Roslindale, grew up 
in Dorchester, and now lives in 
Jamaica Plain. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE 

This is the race where the 
potential for change is the 
greatest. For the first time in 
years, there are strong con- 
tenders for seats on the five- 
member Committee — con- 
tenders who advocate reform 
within the school system, would 
heed black constituents, and 
would try to eliminate patronage 
from the administration. 

With liberal-leaning Kathleen 
Sullivan and Paul Tierney, who 
is generally regarded as the com- 
mittee’s other moderate, confi- 
dent of victory, and John 
McDonough, traditionally a 
follower who sides with the 
power on the committee, the 
mandate for reform depends on 
the fourth and fifth persons 
elected. However, those other 
candidates given the best chance 
of election are of mixed philoso- 
phy: two are conservative (Paul 
Ellison, Pixie Palladino), one is 
not at all (John O’Bryant), and 
one (David Finnegan) shows 
promise of being a moderate 
although he has most recently 
taken more conservative posi- 


tions in order to win election. 
The candidates realize: they 
must appeal to the antibusing 
voters to get elected, but the sen- 
timents of some lie in more 
moderate to liberal zones. 
Another factor considered very 
important by political observers 
is that the make-up of the School 


Committee may well determine - 


whether or not Judge Garrity 
puts the group into receivership. 
We would hardly expect him not 
to notice who won. 

In order-of their finish in the 
preliminary: 

1. Kathleen Sullivan — A 
first-term incumbent, former 
teacher from West Roxbury, the 
only progressive on the Com- 
mittee and the target of Kerri- 
gan’s anathemas during the past 
two years. She speaks now as an 
anti-buser, but has worked hard 
to improve educational facili- 
ties. Kathy is the sweetheart of 
liberal politicians and voters 
throughout the city, and has 
help from her family, too, with 
father Billy heading the Patri- 
ots. She was against the ap- 
pointment of Marion Fahey as 
superintendent, and wants pro- 
fessionalism, not patronage, to 
rule the School Department. 

2. John McDonough — Cur- 
rent chairman, a Dorchester at- 
torney whose campaign contri- 
butions were mainly from School 
Department employees. A 10- 
year veteran, McDonough was 
cited for contempt by Judge Gar- 
rity, along with Kerrigan and El- 
lison, for opposing the court’s de- 
segregation plan, but he voted 
with Sullivan against Fahey. 
He’s running with a “no forced 
busing” slogan. 

3. Paul Tierney — No rela- 
tion to Councilor Joe, former 
teacher, lawyer from Hyde Park, 
on the Committee since 1967. 
Says this may be his last term. 
His and Sullivan’s were the two 
votes supporting the court’s or- 
der, and although he is not the 
shining light that she is, he is 
seen as the committee’s other 
moderate. Styled the Gerry 


O’Leary of the Schocl Commit- 
tee, Tierney has an attractive, 
smooth, “not quite sure where he 
stands” appeal. 

4. Paul Ellison — Elected in 
1971 as the voice of the teachers, 
Ellison is known as John Kerri- 
gan Junior. He has been house- 
bound in Roslindale during the 
campaign with a lingering. bro- 
ken leg, and an indictment for 


‘alleged misuse of School De- 


partment funds won’t go away, 


either. Ellison says he was rail-- 


roaded because of his firm oppo- 
sition to busing, and a slew of vo- 
ters obviously believe him. 

5. David Finnegan — A law- 
yer from West Roxbury, son of a 
former state senator, brother of 
the current chairman of: the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Finnegan finished sixth 
in the race last time and sur- 
prised few by moving up this 
year. He was considered a mod- 
erate until he focused his entire 
campaign on his anti-busing 
stance but, in small print, he is 
still talking about improving vo- 
cational education, keeping the 
Latin Schools, and building up 
the libraries and other ancillary 
facilities. 

6. Elvira Pixie Palladino — 
East Boston’s answer to Louise 
Day Hicks. Running for her first 
public office on her leadership in 
the antibusing movement. A 
member of the executive board 
of ROAR, Palladino is ideologic- 
ally and personally close to John 
Kerrigan. Although most close- 
ly identified with her neighbor- 
hood, she is knowledgeable 
about the whole system and can 
spew out facts and figures on the 
School Department at the drop 
of a hat. 

7. John O’Bryant — Former 
teacher and guidance counselor, 
highly respected as an educator, 
the only black candidate ever to 
place so high in a School Com- 
mittee race. O’Bryant supports 
court-ordered busing and em- 
phasizes the need for better vo- 
cational training, remedial read- 
ing and English as a second lan- 


guage programs: Ran unsuc- 
cessfully for the state represen- 
tative in a white district three 
times but now, with Dilday, car- 
ries the hopes of the black com- 
munity in this year’s elections. 

8. James W. Hunt, Jr. — A 
former city employee, 26-year- 
old Dorchester resident who ran 
twice for the Governor’s Council 
and is campaigning for School 
Committee on his opposition to 
busing. Hunt worked for Kerri- 
gan when the Fighter fought for 
the District Attorney’s job last 
year, and sees himself as the 
“community candidate’ who 
wants to get the School Com- 
mittee to meet in all the differ- 
ent neighborhoods. 

9. David G. Stratman — An 
English professor at Suffolk Uni- 
versity, former president of his 
neighborhood Home and School 
Association, Stratman speaks in 
“moderate tones” with a liberal 
bent. He advocates strong bi- 
racial parental involvement and 
blames the School Committee 
for the problems with forced bus- 
ing and the “retarded” educa- 
tion now available. A Dorches- 
terite for the past three years, he 
has children in the schools and 
doesn’t believe the ‘numbers 
game’”’ of Phase two helps any- 
thing. 

10. Nathan Greenberg — A 
lawyer from Jamaica Plain, a 
parent of Boston school chil- 
dren, he takes the most radical 
approach to the Committee of 
any candidate: he wants to abo- 
lish it and put the parents in 
charge of running the schools. He 
espouses the views of his wife, an 
Irish-American firebrand from 
Mission Hill who has worked 
with the Black Panthers and be- 
lieves busing accomplishes no- 
thing positive for blacks or 
whites. Greenberg, a sleepy, 
slow-speaking man, makes much 
of the fact that he has practiced 
before Judge Garrity, implying 
he would be able to convince the 
Judge there are better ways than 
forced desegregation to improve 
education. 
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White Parents in Southie: Suspicious and Proud 


By Chuck Fager 

Nancy Yotts was very suspi- 
cious. “The Phoenix?’ she ask- 
ed, looking me up and down, and 
fingering the gold-plated ROAR 
medallion that hung around her 
neck. “What does the Phoenix 
want with us? It’s never printed 
anything that was fair about us.” 

I had been expecting a recep- 
tion like this at the South Bos- 
ton Information Center, and 
didn’t have much hope of per- 
suading the people there that a 
hatchet job was neither my as- 
signment nor intention. 

The South Boston Informa- 
tion Center is one of several 
storefront operations main- 
tained by the Home and School 
Association, an anti-busing 
group. The information it dis- 
penses is aimed at feversing im- 
plementation of the Garrity de- 
segregation order. This message 
is blared from the windows out- 
side, from the carefully hand-let- 
tered posters on each wall, and 
the cardboard paint buckets on 
the desk tops filled with buttons 
emblazoned ‘“‘NEVER”’ and 
black armbands with ‘‘RE- 
SIST” in white letters. It wasn’t 
news to anybody. What I wanted 
was for Nancy Yotts, the direct- 
or, to talk a little bit as a person 
rather than as a spokeswoman 
ready to give a speech; I was af- 
ter her perspective now. She 


agreed to talk “for a few min- 
utes,” and we sat down in one 
corner of the front office. I asked 
about her kids first. 

“My kids all went to paro- 
chial elementary schools, and 
then the oldest ones went to the 
Latin School. But since they 
lowered the standards there, to 
let in all the minority people, I 
have them all in private schools. 
I think my kids should get a 
quality education.” 

None of her kids had gone to 
South Boston High? 

“I’m a graduate of Southie 
myself, but the education in the 
parochial schools and the Latin 
School was better. And I 
wouldn’t send any kid to Southie 
right now. It’s like a prison, cops 
everywhere and fights all the 
time. Would you send your 
daughter there?” 

I had to admit it sounded un- 
attractive. But what did she 
think could be done to calm the 
situation there down? 

She started by mentioning a 
core group of “troublemakers” 
who, she said, were heavily re- 
sponsible for causing incidents 
and fights. When pressed, she 
admitted that there were both 
whites and blacks in this group. 
Then she spoke about the pro- 
gram there. “I think it would 
help if they had a better curri- 
culum; better teachers and bet- 


ter administrators. It’s harder to 
get the kids to buckle down in 
the public schools because the 
classes are bigger.” 

This comment was revealing, I 
thought, much like what you 
hear from many black parents. 
But abruptly she took another 
tack. “Really, you’ve got to stop 
this forced busing before the 
school will be peaceful. It will 
never be peaceful until that is 
ended. People just get angry and 
resentful when you force them to 
do something they don’t want to 
do. Doesn’t the same thing hap- 
pen with your children?” Com- 
paring a whole community to a 
child didn’t seem like a very 
happy analogy, and, anyway, 
this was a speech coming on. I 
was grateful to be interrupted 
when James Kelly came pushing 
through the door. 

Kelly, a union official, is a 
mainstay of South Boston’s anti- 
busing resistance and about as 
Irish as they come. And he was 
even more suspicious of the 
Phoenix. ‘‘What have you 
written before about South Bos- 
ton? What do you usually write 
about?” he wanted to know. I 
felt fortunate not to have cov- 
ered Southie before. 

Kelly’s children too, it turned 
out, are in parochial schools. But 
he didn’t pause to talk on about 
them. “You know,” he said to 


Nancy Yotts and the other wom- 
en sitting in the room, “that 
Louise is the most courageous 
person I ever saw.” He told them 
about an incident that morning 
at Boston State College, where 
she faced a large crowd of ‘stu- 
dents, among whom were sev- 
eral Progressive Labor-CAR peo- 
ple who were so disruptive the 
meeting soon broke up. “One of 
*em came up to the front carry- 
ing a swastika made out of 
wood,” Kelly recounts, ‘‘and 
tried to give it to her. And she 
took it and just smashed it down 
on the floor in pieces. They were 
yelling and everything, but she 
didn’t back down. What a 
stand!” 

Everyone agreed, including 
me. It took some nerve, and half 
a dozen state cops, to get Hicks 
out of there in one piece. Kelly 
said that many black students in 
the audience were yelling at the 
radicals to shut up and let 
Louise talk. “‘The truth is a lot of 
them agree with us.” He looked 
at me. “Why don’t you media 
people report that?” 

Kelly begins to talk about the 
conspiracy to close down South 
Boston High. “It is clear to the 
South Boston Home and School 
Association, the South Boston 
Information Center and to all 
residents of South Boston that 
there are leaders in the black 


community who fully intend to 
close down South Boston High 
School. The black students are 
being used as pawns to incite 
turmoil within the school to give 
the appearance that the situ- 
ation at the school is uncontrol- 
lable. The black leaders’ inten- 
tion is to punish the white stu- 
dents and residents of South 
Boston because of our strong re- 
sistance to the insanity of forced 
busing and our refusal to ap- 
pease the blacks at all costs.” 

He admitted, before I even 
asked, that he had no concrete 
evidence of this plan. But he 
pointed to the recent rating of 
the school’s facilities as “fair to 
poor” by a citywide evaluation 
team and a proposal from the 
mayor’s office to consolidate 
some high schools as indications 
of what is in the wind. “There 
are a lot of people in Southie who 
won’t tolerate the closing of that 
school,” he said, a little omin- 
ously. “But we’re very optimist- 
ic,” he added, “we think we’re 
going to win, and it won’t be too 
long.” 

The others nodded. “And it’s 
not a matter of race,” inter- 
jected Nancy Yotts. She ges- 
tured toward a sign over her 
head which showed a large circle, 
sectioned off in different shades 
to indicate the variety of na- 

Continued on page 34 
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Black Students at Southie: Organized and “Angry 


By Brenda Payton 

It is easy to forget they are 
high school students. They cas- 
ually talk about organizing, stra- 
tegy, demands, meetings with 
lawyers and reporters. In some 
ways they remind one of high 
school students in 1968 who had 
taken up the anti-war or black 
power rhetoric of their college 
mentors. But these students are 
calmer, more sophisticated and 
really not dependent on bom- 
bast. They have elected a cau- 
cus to represent them, have for- 
mulated demands, and have 
learned how to use the media. 

The Black Student Caucus at 
South Boston High is organized 
around specific grievances that 
have emerged from a hostile, of- 
ten violent, atmosphere. This at- 
mosphere surrounding desegre- 
gation in South Boston is no- 
thing new this year. But the or- 
ganization of black students is. 

Members of the black caucus 
say that when they returned to 
the same conditions as last year, 


they decided to do something. 
(There are claims of outside ma- 
nipulation, but the black stu- 
dents vigorously deny them.) So 
on October 8, 92 black students 
refused to get off their buses, in 
order to draw attention to their 
grievances. (The highest num- 
ber of black students at the 
school anytime this year has 
been 196; the average is about 
150.) They said they had earlier 
asked for a meeting with the 
school’s headmaster, Dr. Wil- 
liam Reid, but had been put off. 
The day of their demonstration, 
however, Reid did meet with the 
students at Lena Park in Dor- 
_chester, and they told him they 
were not being treated fairly by 
teachers, police or administra- 
tors. 

Yet two days later, 33 black 
students, including members of 
the caucus, again refused to en- 
ter the school, feeling nothing 
had changed. In a press confer- 
ence, they stated their demands 
— a black assistant headmas- 


ter, regular meetings with Reid, 
fairness in suspensions, more 
black police, teachers and aides, 
and representation of blacks on 
the athletic teams. 

Although members of the cau- 
cus feel nothing significant has 
come of their demands, their ac- 
tions have had some results. The 
school department has approv- 


“ed the idea of a black assistant 


headmaster and says it is look- 
ing for someone for the job. Four 
black aides and a black nurses’ 
aide have been hired; four black 
students joined the football 
team. However, last Wednesday 
three of them were dismissed 
from the team — unfairly, they 
claim. (The conditions of their 
dismissal are unclear; Reid says 
one was canned for not report- 
ing to practice.) — 

Reid also has stated he is will- 
ing to hold weekly meetings with 
the caucus, and as to the de- 
mand for more black teachers, 
Reid said he had already trans- 
ferred all of the permanent black 


teachers from the annexes to the 
main building. He emphasizes 
furthermore that there has ne- 
ver been any discrimination in 
suspensions. 

Major Charles Gilligan, in 
charge of assignments for the 
state police, said he does not look 
at the race of the troopers and 
would not make assignments on 
that basis. 

-But the problem appears wi- 
der than any of this. The black 
students’ frustration seems to 
stem less from the actions (or 
lack thereof) taken on their de- 
mands than from the general sit- 
uation in the school — which 
they describe as a madhouse. 

“If you ever want training for a 
mental house, just go to that 
school, and in one hour you'll 
have all the training you could 
ever need,” says Belinda Shi- 
vers, a 17-year-old senior and 
spokesperson for the caucus. 
While the school has often been 
described as an armed camp, 
caucus members interviewed say 


that inside it is more like a bat- 
tlefield. White students pick out 
black students, they claim, tell 
them they are ‘“‘marked,” spread 
the word among whites and, be- 
fore the day is over, jump those 
designated. 

Jeffrey Lewis, an 18-year-old 
senior, said most of the fights he 
has seen have been between 
groups of 10 or 12 white stu- 
dents and one or two black stu- 
dents. He said one day 50 white 
males came out of the auditor- 
ium looking for a black student 
to jump, and no attempt was 
made by anyone to break up the 
group. 

The students describe a “‘suck- 
er punch.” A group of white stu- 
dents pass a black student, the 
last one hits the student and, if 
he or she hits back, the group 
jumps the student. Further, 
white students purposely bump 
into black students in the halls 
or spit on them. “You ask for a 
fight just by being black and 

Continued on page 28 
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Faith, Not Funds, 
Key to Fiscal Crisis 


By Richard Gaines 

Quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, the fiscal crisis in Massa- 
chusetts — which has been ex- 
ploding across newspaper head- 
lines for the last 10 days or so — 
is different from New York 
City’s. Down in the Big Apple, 
even after cutbacks in capital 
spending, a doubling of the 
transit fare to 50 cents and the 
layoff of close to 25,000 muni- 
cipal employees — in other 
words, after a legitimate, even 
drastic effort — the city is still 
virtually incapable of paying off 
its debts without a massive in- 
fusion of aid from somewhere 
(maybe Abe Beame ought to sell 
out to Kuwait). 

In contrast, our problem is 
relatively simple and eminently 
solvable. To obtain a short-term 
reprieve from a default on debts 
and to buy enough time to find 
long-term solutions to what is 
really a chronic fiscal problem, 
all that is necessary is for the 
state to find buyers for $131 mil- 
lion worth of bonds. Their sale 
would allow the state to pay off a 
previous series of bonds which 
comes due early next month. 
The only real, immediate prob- 
lem is that prospective under- 
writers have been scared away 
from Massachusetts bonds by a) 
the unfortunate disintegration of 
New York City’s financial stan- 
ding; b) Gov. Michael Duka- 
kis’s panicked decision in late 
spring to float $450 million in 
bonds to pay off last year’s state 
deficit, an unprecedented step 
which made our fiscal situation 
seem worse than indeed it was; 
and c) the diminished ability of 
the Governor and Legislature to 
deal with this year’s budget and 
the unquestioned need for a tax 
hike. 

The performance of the execu- 
tive and Legislature in this year 
of fiscal crisis has not inspired 
confidence among traditionally 
conservative bond-buyers. And 
as a result, they are not picking 
up our issues. They will, we are 
told by Dukakis, legislative lead- 
ers and bankers themselves, 
when their faith in the state’s 
ability to deal with the econom- 
ic situation is restored. Our 
problem, unlike New York’s, is 
one of political leadership and a 
lack thereof, not of the state’s in- 
ability to raise the money to pay 


_ its debts. 


“I believe,” Richard D. Hill, 
chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank of Boston, 
said last week, “that this ad- 
ministration and the Legisla- 
ture have it in their power to 
solve their problems.” The key 
question is whether we have the 
will to do so — and quickly. For 
if today’s crisis is largely one’ of 
political leadership and _ will, 
soon it will become a legitimate 
fiscal crisis that may eventually 
expand beyond our political con- 
trol. 

The reason for this is not hard 
to understand. Assuming the 
state must raise a minimum of 
$400 million in new taxes this 
year, each day that ticked off be- 
fore approval of a tax hike de- 
nied the state millions in poten- 
tial — but uncollected — tax 
revenues. 

In retrospect, the best thing 
Dukakis could have done would 
have been to blame the whole 
mess on his Republican prede- 
cessor, Frank Sargent, and de- 
mand a massive tax increase the 
day he took office. Former House 
Speaker David M. Bartley 
(D—Holyoke), as well as a group 
of Dukakis’s once-loyal liberal 
backers in the Legislature, led by 
Democratic Reps. David Mof- 
enson and Barney Frank, urged 
this course on Dukakis soon af- 
ter his election, but the Duke, 
supremely confident in his abil- 
ity to generate sufficient auster- 
ities (apparently by sheer force 
of will), and hesitant to break his 
“no new tax” campaign pledge 


so soon, demurred. 

The effects of his dalliance 
were two-fold — both bad. First, 
people began to accept the delu- 
sion that they would not be call- 
ed on to pay higher taxes and, as 
expected, their elected repres- 
entatives dug in their heels 
against what they knew to be in- 
evitable. Second, of course, was 
the loss of months — not just 
weeks — of taxable income and 
sales. ‘“‘We let those hordes of 
summer tourists get away with- 
out hitting them up,” one sena- 
tor grumbled last week. As a re- 
sult of Dukakis’s delay in pro- 
posing new taxes and of the Leg- 
islature’s lengthy refusal to pass 
them, today we have little more 
than half a year to raise suffi- 
cient new revenue to pay off a 
full year’s deficit. (Massachu- 
setts’s fiscal year runs from July 
1 through June 30.) 

Further exacerbating the si- 
tuation is the state’s govern- 
mental bureaucracy, which, in 
the absence of a new, austere 
crisis budget for the fiscal year 
that began in July, continued to 
spend under an extension of last 
year’s budget at a rate which is 
driving our deficit even higher. 

What Massachusetts needs 
and needs quickly is a budget for 
this year and a tax ‘hike. 

In the past, the Legislature 
dealt with similar difficulties 
simply by approving an under- 
funded budget early in the year 
and later, usually between Janu- 
ary and March, passing a defi- 
ciency budget sufficient to get 
the state through to the end of 
the year. Cynical, yes, but it 
worked. Deficits were rolled for- 
ward by juggling the books until 
every three to five years a tax 
hike was proposed and voted ear- 
ly — usually before July. 

This time-perfected method of 
fiscal mismanagement may, 
ironically, be the only way Mas- 
sachusetts can escape its pres- 
ent dilemma. A $400 million tax 
hike would not cover all this 
year’s deficit this year (due to 
the scant time left to collect new 
revenue), but by pushing the re- 
sidual deficit ahead, an increase 
of that magnitude should suf- 
fice to bail us out before Duka- 
kis’s term is up. 

At the same time, it ought not 
to be a problem to.push some 
kind of budget — even. an ad- 
mittedly underfunded one — 
through the Legislature. It ought 
not to be — but it was, because 
the new House speaker, Tommy 
McGee, in a bold step, decided 
the best way to prevent liberals 
from trying to increase spending 
for social programs was to at- 
tach the tax bill to the budget. It 
had never been tried before, but 
in this time of austerity, it seem- 
ed to make some sense. Unfor- 
tunately, things did not work out 
as McGee hoped. Though it 
might have been easy to push at 
least a budget through the House 
and Senate, this budget — now 
securely connected to the tax bill 
— got hung up in a serious dis- 
pute between the branches. The 
Senate wanted a larger budget 
with more social services, and 
higher taxes than the House 
would accept. Some strategists 
have suggested that the only way 
to break the logjam was to sep- 
arate the budget from the tax 
bill, but this was not possible, 
since the conference committee 
which had the super package 
could negotiate changes only 
within limits defined by the 
House and Senate versions of 
any bill. And both chambers, un- 
fortunately, passed the com- 
bination package. 

The seriousness of the poli- 
tical dilemma became clear two 
weeks ago, when Senate Presi- 
dent Kevin B. Harrington had to 
stretch the rules to ram the bill 
through his chamber over the ob- 
jections of an absolute majority. 
Harrington had only 17 votes 

Continued on page 39 














PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


John J. Courtney 


in Council race 


John J. Courtney of 276 
Walden St. announced his 
candidacy for the Cambridge 
City Council this week. His 
statement follows: 

“I have decided to seek 
election to the Cambridge City 
Council because I consider the 
present caliber and conduct of 
local government an affront to 
the people of this city. To 
attend a typical City Council 
meeting is to watch two op- 
posing groups engage in an 
exchange of rhetoric rather 
than responsible debate — and 
the critical issues facing this 
city are given scant attention. 

Indeed, the intense divisions 
and lack of cooperation which 
dominate our political life 
have hurt Cambridge in a 
number of ways, particularly 
in the elimination of open, 
public decision-making. 

“The situation is even more 
critical when one considers 
that Cambridge is at the 
crossroads in determining its 
future. Large areas of vacant 
land await development while 
residents of nearby neigh- 
borhoods wonder whether 
their own special needs will be 
met in the process. 

Accordingly, I feel. that 
Cambridge residents are 
entitled to absolute candor 
when they seek to assess the 
potential impact of imminent 
developments on their lives. 
Yet, as in the recent case of 
Cambridgeport residents 
questioning M.I.T. about its 
plans for the Simplex site, 
such inquiries are often met 
with institutional arrogance 
and disdain. M.I.T., we are 
told, prefers to do business 
with its ‘‘friends’” in the 
community rather than with 
what it labels ‘‘self-selected”’ 
citizen groups. 

The essential point is that 
nothing disturbs the powerful 
institutions of this city more 
than the idea of neighborhood 
residents who shun apathy 
and seek to take control of 
their lives. 

“Along with many other 
people who have grown up in 
Cambridge, I have personally 
been affected by the disrup- 
tive changes in Cambridge's 
economic base. After at- 
tending St. Peter’s grammar 
school and Cambridge High 
and Latin School, I went to 
work at Riverside Press, 
where, after twelve years, I 
had become a shop steward. 

The story of Riverside Press 
is similar to that of Lever 
Brothers or Simplex — places 
which once provided 
livelihoods to Cambridge 
workers have since been 
purchased by wealthy 
universities or realty trusts 
which essentially regard 
adjacent neighborhoods as 
nuisances and obstacles to 
profitable developments. 

Consequently, Cambridge 
people are put out of work and 
the Riverside community is 
forced to confront plans for 
another high-rise complex. 
Eventually I found work 
elsewhere, but the lessons of 
Riverside Press have stayed 
with me and have helped 
shape my public views. 

‘Currently I am_ the 
manager of a local restaurant- 
lounge to which I have tried to 
add a dimension of civic in- 
volvement by not only hiring 
local residents but by 
providing space to various 
community groups who wish 
to discuss their interests or 
conduct related activities. 
Moreover, I would like to think 
that my interest in community 
life had something to do with 
my recent election as the local 
business representative to the 
Model Cities Board of 
Directors. 

This position has provided 
me a chance to see once again 
the extents and limitations of 
“citizen participation’’ as 
practiced in Cambridge. 


‘** ‘Citizen participation’ 
ought to mean more than a 
citizen group hastily 
reviewing final ad- 
ministrative policies or 
developmental plans. If our 
current city administrators 
displayed the necessary 
leadership and impressed 
upon private developers the 
need for early and regular 
public input into their 
proposals, land in Cambridge 
could be developed, a sound 
tax base could be secured, 
and, most importantly, no 
neighborhood would have to 
accept a project which it did 
not approve beforehand. 

“Just lately, the merits of 
citizen involvement in public 
issues were further impressed 
upon me when I had the 
pleasure of meeting a few 
recent graduates of the 
Cambridge Police Academy. 
In terms. of professional 
demeanor, knowledge of the 
law, and concern for public 
safety, these new officers 
exemplified the positive 
consequences of citizens and 
public officials sitting down in 
mutual trust and discussing 
sensitive issues. 

‘In the months ahead I hope 
to exchange ideas with many 
Cambridge residents, young 
and old, tenants and small 
homeowners, as to how we can 
make this city more liveable. 
Cambridge must not become a 
lifeless cluster of con- 
dominiums and dormitories. 
Our municipal worker should 
not pay for the bad judgement 
of our professional ad- 
ministrators. Rent control 
procedures must be main- 
tained and strengthened, and 
zoning must be enforced. 

But more than anything 
else, the people of Cambridge 
must be assured that they are 
not being forgotten. My intent 
is to be _ independent, 
unaligned with any narrow 
interest group, and never so 
full of wisdom that I can af- 
ford to ignore any citizen's 
point of view. 

“To have grown up in 
Cambridge, to have played on 
its streets and ball fields, to 
have attended its schools, to 
have worked in its factories 
and places of business, and, 
finally, to have determined to 
settle here with my own 
family is to feel an affection 
for this city and an obligation 
to this city which outsiders 
seldom understand. 

As an elected public ser- 
vant, I would hope to translate 
these sentiments into political 
measures which will benefit 
those people who call Cam- 
bridge their home.” 











Ladies and Gentlemen, Voters of Cambridge 

I welcome these public forums, since, as a new candidate for the 
Cambridge City Council, I have encountered some difficulties in get- 
ting my ideas across in the local press. This past week the Cambridge 
Chronicle published the responses of various candidates to a League 
of Women Voters’ questionnaire. I would like the voters of Cam- 
bridge to know that, as a candidate who has strong feelings about this 
city, I did respond to that questionnaire, but that through an over- 
sight on the Chronicle’s part, my views were omitted from their 
pages. I hope this unfortunate incident will be rectified in this 
Thursday’s edition. I am not a silent candidate, and will not be a silent 
City Councillor. 

Still other journals seem to feel that my candidacy merits no men- 
tion whatsoever. Perhaps my refusal to be identified with any slate, 
neither ‘Independent’ nor “Convention ‘75, makes journalistic 
coverage too difficult. However, I insist that the slate concept is too 
restrictive and I shall remain unaffiliated with any narrow interest 
group. 

I believe that Cambridge needs a progressive majority on the City 
Council, a majority which will defend both the neighborhoods of this 
city against the ravages of big developers and the tenants of this city 
against the greed of big landlords. 

While I attended the event known as Convention '75, and was in 
agreement with various views expressed there, I did not seek endorse- 
ment. The make-up of the audience assembled on that afternoon 
made it apparent to me that a “reform’’ movement in this city is 
meaningless without the participation of tenants, minorities, un- 
employed workers, blue-collar workers, tenants of public housing — 
in short, those people who need political power the most. Eighty per- 
cent of the people in Cambridge are tenants. How many Convention 
‘75 candidates fall into that category? 

On the other hand, I would feel even less comfortable with an 
‘‘Independent’’ slate, for it is the current Independent incumbents 
who have accomodated the big developers and realty trusts to such an 
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Address of John J. Courtney 
to the League of Women Voters’ 


Candidates Assembly, Oct.19,1975 


extent that many of us who have grown up in this city seriously ques- 
tion our ability to remain in what is rapidly becoming a rich man’s . 
town. 

And if any think I am being too hard to get along with, I’m sure 
there will be moments when I will find the entire City council out of 
touch with the needs of Cambridge people. 

When the Cambridge City Council, in a unanimous vote, 
welcomes the Hyatt Hotel to Cambridge I ask, first, why should 
access to the banks of the Charles River be taken from Cantabrigians 
and given to tourists and second, in terms of job development, why 
should we limit the work potential of our citizens to service-oriented 
jobs — bellhops, busboys, chambermaids, etc.? 

As a City Councillor, if an ‘Independent’ wishes to work with 
me seeking to develop blue-collar jobs for Cambridge workers, I will 
cooperate. If a “Convention ‘75’’ Councillor wishes to work with me 


’ in reconstructing the Rent Control Board to better serve tenants’ 


needs, I will be happy to cooperate. 
I hope the voters of Cambridge see the logic and the merits of my 
candidacy, and I hope you remember John J. Courtney on Nov. 4th. 


Thankyou. 


JOHN J. COURTNEY 


Ci 


CAMBRIDGE 
CITY COUNCIL 
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pregnancy testing 


STATE APPROVED 


highest accuracy, confidential, fee $8, results in 2 hrs. 


premarital blood tests 


certificate approved all states 


ABC labs / 536-9600 


Kenmore Medical Building at Kenmore Sq. Subway entrance 
636 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 























Just Give Me One Good Reason Why | 
Should Vote For Joe Timilty 


A lot of people in Boston think Kevin White has been in office too long, that 
he’s getting stale... that the city is stagnating and even going downhill. 


Some people say they're losing hope for the city’s future. 


But some of these people don’t know very much about Joe Timilty. Because 
he hasn’t had the enormous financial and media resources the Mayor’s had, 
to make himself better known to all Bostonians. 


So people ask: Just give me one good reason to vote for Joe Timilty. 
Well, here are a few reasons: 
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In the Legislature, Joe Timilty has 
had the courage and integrity to 
stand up for his beliefs, even when 
they weren't popular. Like voting — 
twice — against the death penalty. 
Like speaking out in favor of minori- 
ty representation in the Senate. Like 
speaking and voting in favor of 
equal rights for women. 


As Mayor, Joe Timilty will continue 
to demonstrate this courage, com- 
passion and integrity for all the peo- 
ple of Boston. Not one group or one 
area, but all the city. 


That means safe streets to walk, day 
or night. 


That means a sane and equitable 
property tax system. 


That means funds available for rehabilita- 
aaah the city’s neighborhoods. So Boston can remain a city of families who live and 
work here. 


That means neighborhood representation on the City Council and School Committee. . . 
a new, watchdog agency in City Hall to guard against corruption. . . and neighborhood 
access to city government. 


ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4th, YOU WILL HAVE A CHANCE TO DECIDE: 
®POLITICS AS USUAL 
®OR A NEW VOICE IN CITY GOVERNMENT, SPEAKING WITH RESPONSIBILITY 
AND INTEGRITY FOR ALL THE PEOPLE OF BOSTON 


ELECT JOE TIMILTY MAYOR. HE’LL MAKE CITY HALL WORK... 
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‘POLLUX 


Pollux seating is 
F.0.B.’s newest 
Swedish import. 
Hunky oiled pine 
frames with soft 
cushions covered in 
chocolate canvas. 
And best of all are 
the low prices. 
Come relax at 
F.O.B. 





Armchair $79.95 
Ottoman $39.95 
Loveseat $139.95 


furnishing your home witn fresh ideas 
25 First Street, Cambridge -tel.354-6009 
daily 12-8, sat. 10-6-near Lechmere Sta. 
Ce 
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EASE THE SQUEEZE 
CARPET SALE 





ADAMS & SWETT’S WAREHOUSE IS PACKED 
WITH ROLLS AND PARTIAL ROLLS OF NEARLY 
EVERY COLOR AND STYLE CARPET IMAGINABLE. 
WE’VE GOT TO MAKE ROOM FOR NEW 1976 
GOODS SO WE'VE REDUCED THE ALREADY LOW 
PRICE ON 1000’s OF YARDS OF GREAT CARPETS. 


Reduced Prices on Room Sized 
Rugs Too. 9x12, 12x12, 12x15 


Adams & Swett 


380 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Andrew 8-8000 
Open Mon., Wed., & Fri. until 9 p.m. 
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VISION HOUSE 


OPTICIANS 
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Fx 1918 Beacon Street 
Brookline At Cleveland Circle 


731-3737 

















» 
Planting Accessories 
Plant Containers 
Planting Arrangements 
| 


Yip Complete Selection of 
Dried Flowers & Grasses 


If you are already a plant enthusiast, you | 
will enjoy browsing through Topiary. | 
If you are unsure about plants, our s ‘aff 
will be happy to introduce you to this 

fascinating new world. | 


Jopiary__2 


1331 Beacon St. Nashua Mall iN 


Coolidge Corner 
Brookline, Mass. Neanat-r676 


Q 232-1894 





WE’RE SORRY *: 


these specials or any of our low, low prices 
are not available to you unless you have 
a Brands Mart courtesy card or valid 


student ID... 
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A system that is priced low enough so that everyone can afford to listen to good’ music. A system that not only looks great,but sounds great. too! 


SHERWOOD S7010 AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER TECHNICS SA5150 AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER 
2 EPI MT “BOOK 1” SPEAKER SYSTEMS 2 BOSE 301 DIRECT/REFLECTING SPEAKERS 
BSR 2260X AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE . GARRARD 440M AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE 


A Winning Combination! You'd be proud to own “The Diamond” 


UNBELIEVABLE UNBELIEVABLE 
EVERYDAY 1 Sy by EVERYDAY 3 y g 
LOW PRICE 


LOW PRICE 


... because Brands Mart is a closed door showroom open PRICE SMART 
to card holders only. If you qualify, hurry in and save like & 


you’ve never saved before on eyeglasses, mattresses and 
box springs, rugs, jewelry, calculators, TV’s, dorm BRAND SMART? 


refrigerators, kitchen Cabinets, bathroom vanities, furniture SH OP 
of all kinds, all major appliances, as well as top name audio 


equipment, such as Teac, Bose, Pioneer, Sansui, — BRANDS MART 


Sony and Kenwood. 


BRANDS MART °=- 


127 SMITH PLACE, Oe Se fe 
off Concord Ave. TUES., THURS., —s 


AND FRI., 9-6 


CAMBRIDGE e 547-6900 | sat. 9-s 


Other Brands Mart Locations: 
41-50 22nd St., Long Isiand City, N.Y. 915 Grand Ave. New Haven, Ct. 120 E. Industrial Court, Deer Park, N.Y. 


We're between Fresh Pond Shopping Center and Sancta Maria Hospital, easily accessible by the Concord Avenue Bus out of Harvard Square. 
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COUPON #250 : we ‘COUPON #252 


TNT R330 AM/FM 365 AM/FM 
STEREO RECEIVER 


s . 
Syr. parts & labor guarantee “a? The poor man's or women’s V15iI! IBM ii 


COUPON PRICE a ag ; 
: he ~ COUPON PRICE | 
—- $1195 m23 | $01 
COUPON VALID THROUGH NOV. 15, 1975 


“ a « 
COUPON VALID THROUGH NOV. 15, 1975 4 COUPON VALID THROUGH NOV. 15, 1975 ; « 
COUPON MUST BE PRESENTED AT TIME OF PURCHASER COUPON MUST BE PRESENTED AT TIME OF PURCHASER COUPON MUST BE PRESENTED AT TIME OF PURCHASE 
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mm COUPON #253 COUPON #254 
Ng XB TURNTABLE 
Famous AR turntable with wainut 


COUPON #255 - 
FAMOUS NAME 


SPSPR ARP AR 


I.Y.9:.¥CS30 STEREO 
BLACK &wHiTte SOLID STATE 
base, dust cover, damped cue. CASSETTE RECORDER 1 9” (diag. meas.) 


With self-contained J ) ~ ‘at | Portable TV 


stereo amplifier. 
SPECIAL PURCHASE 
COUPON PRICE 


[$99] FH Lead (="soott (I [5107 


ag” » 
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Students 


Continued from page 23 
walking down the halls,’ Shi- 
vers says. Black students try to 
stick together but, she added, 
groups of blacks are quickly bro- 
ken up by authorities.. 

Those interviewed, however, 
don’t pretend they have not de- 
fended themselves — and with 
enthusiasm. 

The students obviously have a 
‘certain amount of pride in hold- 
ing their own against over- 
whelming odds. They exchang- 
ed stories about white students 
who start fights and get beaten 
up. But it’s unclear whether the 
bravado exists only to cover their 
fear. 

“It’s scary,”’ Lewis says. ‘““The 
black aides are the only ones you 
can turn to.” 

They admit there are some 
black troublemakers who take 
advantage of the tense and chao- 
tic situation. But the majority of 
black students don’t want this, 
they say, and so don’t start any 
of the fights. “If they [white stu- 
dents] start something, we will 
continue it, but we don’t come to 
school looking for trouble like 
they do,”’ Lewis states. 

And Shivers asks, ‘‘How are 
we going to go over there to start 
something when we know we 
have to get out of South Bos- 
ton?” They point out there are 
few fights whenever most of the 
-white students are out boycot- 
ting. 

The first two weeks of school 
were relatively peaceful, the 
black students say, but trouble 
began after a white boycott. And 
fights have always followed boy- 
cotts and marches because of the 
emotions they arouse. 

These students, feeling confi- 
dent in their ability to defend 
themselves, assert that they will 
not let white students run them 
out of South Boston — but about 
35 black students have given in 
and stopped coming to school 
thus far. For example, Denise 
Nicholson, a 16-year-old junior, 
emerged. .from . the. demonstra- 
tions as a leader of the caucus. 
But she has not been to school in 
two weeks and does not plan to 


a e . a 

go back. She is waiting for a 

The Cheap Hi-Fi Speaker vs. The Inexpensive Hi-Fi Speaker. [| fie: simscisn «9 «'n 
vate school. And the threaten- 

ing phone calls she received af- 
ter speaking at the press confer- 


What if you don’t want to spend a lot of money on What if you don’t want to spend a lot of money on eer ee ee pO ete gna 


stereo 

— a Should you buy a pair of cheap a p peratinniel Should you buy a pair of inexpen- learning going a All ras do is 
- fight all day long like animals. 

The cheap hi-fi speaker doesn’t cost a lot. But it The inexpensive hi-fi speaker doesn’t cost a lot. But it I'm not an " aaah, and I'd re 

doesn't sound very good, either. sounds very good. ther not live like that.” The 


Which is what makes it cheap. Which is what makes it inexpensive, but not cheap. black students feel the majority 
of white students don’t want to 


The cheap hi-fi speaker is sold under a lot of different The inexpensive hi-fi speaker is called Odyssey. It’s ive like that either, but th 
names. By a lot of hifi stores. You can get stuck with brand new. And only Tweeter has it. intimidated by a small group of 
@ pair when you spend less than $150 on speakers There's a clear and natural sounding Odyssey 1 for $85 white “troublemakers.” 

alone. Or less than $500 on an entire stereo system. @ pair. And a clear and natural sounding Odyssey 2, The caucus members talked 
But who wants to get stuck? with even better bass, for $130 a pair. Or if you're about white students who have 


interested in an entire stereo system, consider the tried to be friendly but who are 
following two: obviously frightened. Shivers 


said a white girl in one of her. 
classes waves discreetly to black 


Tweeter's $250 Odyssey System students but never speaks. Lew- 
Odyssey 1 speakers. A Toshiba SA 300 receiver, (good tuner). And the BSR 2310 turntable with elliptical is said some white students 


ridge. ; speak to blacks in class only to 
on fight them in the halls. He and a 
white student were at the Jere- 


Tweeter’s $400 Odyssey System miah Burke last year; they had 


Odyssey 2 speakers. A Sony 7015 receiver. (“Sony no baloney”). And the Pioneer PLI2 turntable with a snuck cigarettes together and 
talked. But this year, at South- 


Stanton SOOEE Cartridge. ie, the white student has joined 
other white students in fights 
with blacks. 

“Sometimes in class you will 
hear one of the whites say, ‘We’ll 
have to get Joe because he talks 
to niggers.’ So I don’t blame 
them when they’re afraid them- 
selves,” Shivers said. And they 
add that white students are pres- 
sured at home. “If we ask why 
they don’t like blacks, they say ‘T 
don’t know, my mother told me: ” 

The black students seem to 
. have gotten used to the confron- 

Harvard Sq. 102 Mt. Auburn St. 492-4411 tations with white students; in 

New store. 874 Commonwealth Ave. Brookline. fact, they talk about the fights as 

fp ate — BU. Geen if they are immune to injury, al- 

Brockton. 849 Belmon St. (Rt. 123 Just off Rt. 24) 583-5146 nent so 5 ay are Comers & 

— ; new dance or a game. And yet 

they must be aware of the gen- 

uine danger of the situation. In 

their statement to the press they 

described a large fight during 

which a white student grabbed 
for a trooper’s gun. 

Despité their sophistication in 
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organizing and their acceptance 
of violence, the students appear 
almost innocently outraged by 
what they believe is injustice in 
the school, and the lack of sup- 
port from administrators, police 
and teachers. ““They should have 
known there would be trouble 
the day after the White Stadi- 
um fight; they should have done 
something to avoid it,” Lewis 
said, indicating that while the 
students were ready to fight that 
day, they might not have been 
quite as unconcerned as they 
would have others believe. Teal 
added, ‘“‘Sometimes I feel like 
they’re all in on it.” 

Lewis himself witnessed an in- 
cident described in the caucus’s 
press conference in which a 
teacher mimicked a monkey in 
front of black students. Some 
aides, too, are openly hostile. Yet 
other teachers help out blacks 
cornered by whites by calling 
them from the hall into a class- 
room. 

Denise Nicholson told report- 
ers that black students are un- 
derstandably upset when they 
see policemen wearing sham- 
rocks. The caucus furthermore 
charges that during fights the 
police and state troopers grab 
only the black students. And 
black students are suspended in 
greater numbers than white stu- 
dents. 

But the students struck this 
reporter as surprisingly grown- 
up about the situation. “I don’t 
think all white people are like 
this,” Lewis said. “I worked with 
some and they treated me real 
nice.”’ Shivers chimed in, “I have 
some white friends. A white fam- 
ily lives on our block. 

“It’s not a bad school, it’s just 
the people in it,” she added. “If 
they would get the troublema- 
kers out it’d be OK. And you can 
learn if no one starts something. 
You can take typing and short- 
hand in the 9th grade. At the 
Burke we had to wait until the 
10th and 11th grade.” 

The caucus asked Headmas- 
ter Reid for a meeting between 
black and white groups and also 
that four white and four black 
students be allowed to visit other 
schools. ‘‘We were the: ones. try- 
ing to get blacks and whites to- 
gether,” Janet Teal said, a little 
surprised at the realization. And 
Lewis put in, ‘How can we solve 
this if we don’t try to work it 
out?” 

The students think Reid has 
tried to help them, but they say 
he is weak and makes the wrong 
decisions. For example, he in- 
sists on meeting the black and 
white groups separately. And af- 
ter each separate meeting there 
are more fights. 

These kids do recognize they 
share some problems with white 
students. “I feel like I should go 
through school all over again, be- 
cause I can’t spell or read well,” 
Lewis observed. “And I thought 
they [the white students} would 
be real smart, but most of them 
are dumber than my nine-year- 
old sister.”” Shivers added, “It’s 
the teachers’ fault. They’ve been 
passing them from grade to 
grade to get them out, just like 
they’ve been with us.” 

Each student said he or she 
would rather be at another 
school under the present condi- 
tions. But they are adamant 
about refusing to be driven out of 
South Boston. ‘Just because 
their grandfathers and great 
grandfathers went to that school, 
they think they own it,” Teal 
said. Belinda Shivers emphasiz- 
ed: “But my mother pays taxes 
for the school just like theirs. 
South Boston is a part of Boston 
and I’m not going to let anyone 
tell me where I can’t go.” 

Whatever their specific feel- 
ings, their involvement in this 
social upheaval has changed 
them in larger ways. “I care 
about what happens to all black 

people’s future,” Belinda Shi- 
vers says — more convincingly 
than black students in the ’60s 
who made the same claim. “If we 
don’t look out for each other, 
there isn’t anyone who will.” 

“Maybe by doing what we’re 
doing we can stop some of this 
now.” Jeffrey Lewis concludes. 
“And if our little brothers and 
sisters go through it, it will be 
different for them.” 
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Portugal 


Continued from page 15 
though PS candidates garnered 
about a third of the votes for the 
Constituent, Assembly — de- 
signed to draft a constitution to 
submit to the Council of the Re- 
volution in five years — the par- 
ty’s strength was not firm. 
Boasting only 227 members on 
April 25, 1974, and having been 
founded as a party only a few 
years earlier, the Socialists drew 
support from a variety of classes 
whose interests did not always 
coincide. The developing eco- 
nomic crisis might easily de- 
prive the PS leadership of its 
popular base, Soares’s former 
campaign manager and chief of 
staff, Victor Cunha-Rego, con- 
fided to me. Moreover, the So- 
cialist vote did not necessarily 
represent Socialist sentiment. 
Galvao de Melo, formerly a fas- 
cist deputy and now the leader of 
the rightwing Social and Demo- 
cratic Center Patty (CDS), told 
Village Voice reporter Paul Cow- 
en that he had advised support- 
ers to vote Socialist so that the 
left could not gauge rightist 
strength. Le Monde Diploma- 
tique, the leading French jour- 
nal on foreign affairs, reports in 
its October issue “that the clergy 
of the north, ideologically sup- 
portive of CDS, invited by pru- 
dence to vote PPD [a party 
slightly to the left of CDS], 
crudely ended by casting their 
ballots for the Socialist Party.” 
The proposal for Popular Pow- 
er forced the PS to move. If it 
was to use its Constituent As- 
sembly plurality as compelling 
evidence of its democratic man- 
date, it had to do so quickly. The 
implementation of Popular Pow- 
er would have started a process 
difficult to reverse. Such a poli- 
tical environment would not be 
conducive to the establishment 
of a parliament and its accout- 
erments in the style of Western 
governments. According to Le 
Monde Diplomatique, ‘Mario 
Soares, for his part, did not lose 
an occasion to oppose the ‘an- 
archy’ of the workers’ commis- 


Women o of Alenteja: they ne in the fields with the men, with a kind of 


proletarian patriotism. 


sions and to denounce the ‘paral- 
lel’ power which is sponta- 
neously growing at the grass- 
roots: his project is to resume the 
reconstruction of the State and 
everything which at all opposes 
this, grassroots and counter- 
power, is liable to impede him.” 
Impelled to oppose the Gon- 
calves government, Soares and 
the PS leveled their criticisms 
mainly against the Premier’s 
Communist allies, who had as- 
sumed positions of influence in 
the media, the army, trade un- 
ions and city governments in the 
period immediately after the fall 
of fascism. The PS moved to- 
ward the right and an alliance 
with the PPD. (Founded by a 
former fascist deputy who broke 
with Caetano over the slow pace 
of Portugal’s liberalization, the 
anti-Marxist PPD somewhat re- 


sembles Rockefeller Republi-' 


canism.) 
There were other significant 


reasons why PS moved as it did. 
It saw the-reimposition of order 
and an end to the constant tur- 
bulence as the only way to fend 
off revanchist reaction. As our 
discussion approached mid- 
night, Cunha-Rego tired and be- 
gan voicing his personal misgiv- 
ings about the unfinished Por- 
tuguese revolution. ‘Twenty 
years ago, Lisbon was a pleas- 
ant city to live in,” he said, ad- 
ding that Salazar’s fatal mis- 
take was creating a secret po- 
lice, the unfortunate conse- 
quence of dictatorship. “Society 
was much more cohesive then,” 
he said, singling out a fascist 
measure he particularly ad- 
mired: all citizens were required 
to paint their houses every five 
years. “There were a limited 
number of colors of paint to 
choose from, and no two houses 
next to each other could have th 

same one.* Now, no one paints 
their house. Now, many are not 


. even paying taxes.”’ A Socialist 


was yearning for the good old 
days! 

Cunha-Rego does not view the 
MFA as heroes: “These men 
know nothing about nothing.” 
He explained that he thought 
the MFA revolt happened mere- 
ly because the petit-bourgeoisie 
replaced the aristocracy in the 
officer corps. They took their 
wives to the African wars, and 
their spouses’ complaints ag- 
gravated their discomfort in the 
humid tropics. When they re- 
turned to Portugal they discov- 
ered “a swinging Lisbon of mod- 
ern capitalism and sex.”’ The fu- 
ture leaders of the MFA, so long 
in Africa, felt alienated in their 
native land. The ‘cultural and 
psychological dissonance led to 
their coup. Cunha-Rego thinks 
their espousal of socialism is 
superficial. They are essentially 
ignorant, he feels, and desire a 
return to the wholeness of the old 
days. Cunha-Rego himself in- 
dulges in such nostalgia. 


Goncalves’ Downfall 


On July 14, a spokesman for 
PS told the press, “If the milit- 
ary movement only understands 
the language of direct and viol- 
ent action, then we shall show 
them that we too know how to 
speak this language.” PS, of 
course, had no intentions of tak- 
ing up the gun; its attacks were 
strictly verbal. But other forces 
in the country were less re- 
strained. On July 19, anti-Com- 
munist violence began in north- 
ern Portugal. A number of PCP 
headquarters were put to the 
torch. The opposition of Soares 
and the PS leadership had clear- 
ly created an opening for right- 
ist activity, regardless of wheth- 
er the Socialists approved of it. 
For the moment, the violence 
served the purpose of demon- 
strating, especially to the West- 
ern nations from which PS drew 
valuable aid, the unpopularity of 
the Goncalves government. In 
June, according to the New York 
Times and the Associated Press, 
the PS began accepting $10 mil- 
lion a month from the CIA, 
channeled to it through German 
Social Democratic’ orgarfiza- 
tions. On July 18, the Common 


Market decided to block an 
$840-million loan requested by 
the Goncalves government after 
Mario Soares personally inter- 
vened and urged its denial. The 
Common Market ministers said 
aid would be forthcoming only 
when Portugal accepted a “‘plur- 
alistic democracy.” 

The PS dissension provoked 
fractures within the MFA, which 
was not removed from the divi- 
sions wracking the country. 
Among the factions that emerg- 
ed subsequent to the PS resig- 
nations from the government 
was one called the Group of 
Nine. Led by nine prominent 
military officers, it basically 
agreed with the PS position. Al- 
though it disavowed ‘‘totalitar- 
ianism”’ and ‘“‘social democ- 
racy,” the Nine’s program fol- 
lowed the Socialists’, calling for 
protection of multinational cor- 
porations in Portugal as a way fo 
encouraging Western European 
and American businesses to 
make further investments. The 
Nine saw the West, rather than 
the Third World and Eastern 
Europe, as Portugal’s economic 
sphere. Its ambiguity about pre- 
cisely what the “social democ- 
racy” it opposed meant allowed 
the group to maintain a certain 
tactical flexibility while man- 
euvering within the MFA. In 
some influential circles, “Social 
democracy” was a dirty word. 

This was the position of Bri- 
gadier Otelo de Carvalho, char- 
ismatic commander of COP- 
CON, the nation’s crack secur- 
ity forces, who headed a faction 
within the MFA that was ideo- 
logically to the left of Goncal- 
ves. He issued his analysis of the 
situation on August 13, criticiz- 
ing the PCP as ineffective in 
solving “principal problems,” 
and condemning elections: “In a 
bourgeois structure, only one 
thing can result from universal 
suffrage — the bourgeoisie in 
power... . In a bourgeois struc- 
ture there is no attempt at de- 
bate or resolution of concrete 
problems, but rather, political 
demagogy made by playing with 
words aimed at intoxicating and 
confusing the people, who, .after 
48 years’ of fascism, are not in a 
condition to see through these 
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word games.” Carvalho’s docu- 
ment castigated the Group of 
Nine’s proposal as leading to 
“recovery by the right, opening 
to them a field of maneuver for 
the destruction of the Revolu- 
tion... . The revitalizing of pri- 
vate initiative through massive 
investment of foreign financial 
capital translates purely and 
simply into the loss of national 
independence.” Carvalho advo- 
cated a variation of Popular 
Power denying any role whatso- 
ever to political parties while 
maintaining the authority of the 
MFA. This position had enor- 
mous appeal in Lisbon and other 
industrial centers, where many 
workers were impatient with the 
PCP’s attempts to reach an ac- 
commodation with PS. On Au- 
gust 20, about 150,000 people de- 
monstrated in Lisbon in support 
of Carvalho’s brand of Popular 
Power. One of their main slo- 
gans was, “Down With Social 
Democracy.” The mood of the 
working class of Lisbon at that 
time was such that PCP felt ob- 
liged to lend its support to the 
rally. 


Carvalho’s civilian support 
came primarily from parties of 
the far left, whose conceptions of 
Popular Power were generally 
still more radical. They desired 
the dissolution of the MFA and 
the substitution of worker and 
soldier councils. Despite Car- 
valho’s ideological alliances, he 
nonetheless quietly kept in touch 
with the Group of Nine. He was 
moved to oppose Goncalves in 
part because his bureaucratic 
hold on COPCON was threaten- 
ed. One of the key COPCON un- 
its is called the Commandos, the 
equivalent of the American 
Green Berets. In Mozambique, 
under the direction of their of- 
ficer, Colonel Jaime Nieves, the 
Commandos had committed se- 
veral Mylai-style massacres. 
(Colonial wars are all alike.) 
When workers and members of 
the Army’s Fifth Division, an in- 
telligence unit that was Goncal- 
ves’s foremost support in the 


j 


The main dining room of the Red Star Collective. “It’s been a thorny struggle, ” Says one of its leaders. 


MFA, attempted to remove 
Nieves from his command by 
calling a barracks election, an 
enraged Calvalho stepped in and 
reimposed his authority. Then 
the Commandos raided and clos- 
ed the Fifth Division’s head- 
quarters. This action against the 
Fifth Division was a harbinger of 
Goncalves’s downfall: a week la- 
ter the convergence of opposi- 
tion forced Goncalves out of of- 
fice. Not even the first step had 
been taken toward implement- 
ing Popular Power. (Carvalho, it 
should be noted, has since been 
stripped of much of his power 
and COPCON reduced in size 
and importance. The Sixth Pro- 
visional Government has dis- 
covered that the Commandos are 
the only unit on whose loyalty it 
can wholly rely.) 

The exit of Goncalves and the 
establishment of the Sixth Pro- 
visional Government, dominat- 
ed by PS and their new ally, the 
PPD, did not mean the forces 
that had coalesced behind Gon- 
calves were finally defeated. I at- 
tended a showing of Charles 
Chaplin’s film, A King in New 


York, in a large Lisbon theater 
about a week after Goncalves 
had been forced out. The plot of 
the film revolves around a king, 
played by Chaplin, who comes to 
the United States and encoun- 
ters the political hysteria of the 
witch-hunting era. A little boy 
who wanders into the king’s ho- 
tel room and befriends him is 
forced, at the movie’s end, to tes- 
tify for the FBI against neigh- 
bors who were once members of 
the Communist Party so that his 
parents, also former Commun- 
ists, will not be taken to jail. 
Chaplin leaves America in dis- 
gust. When the lights went up, 
several people around me were 
openly weeping. One woman 
said loudly, “Tragic. Tragic.” 
They feared, obviously, what 
Portugal’s retreat from the left 
might lead to. 


Civil War 

Within a week of Goncalves’s 
fall, forces in the MFA support- 
ing his position, and many fur- 
ther to the left, began organiz- 
ing a soldiers’ movement. A de- 
monstration of about 1500 troops 


calling for socialism, as distinct 
from social democracy, took 
place in the northern city of 
Oporto. Captain Carlos Matos 
Gomes, a founder of the MFA 
and a leader in the new move- 
ment, called Soldiers United 
Will Win (SUV), explained the 
politics of the group to Le 
Monde: “The military hierar- 
chy wants to establish militar- 
ism, a strict respect for bour- 
geois authority .... [We] are 
fighting for the development of 
general. assemblies in the bar- 
racks, the development of popu- 
lar education brigades and to 
confront those in power who 
want to stop the revolutionary 
process .... Only an alliance 
between the grassroots organs of 
popular power and the soldiers 
organized in their regiments will 
change the structure of the ar- 


. The MFA does not exist: 


now. Divided by the same con- 
tradictions as civil society in 
Portugal, the MFA has split 
.... There now remain two op- 
tions. Either to halt the process 
and to accept a social democra- 
tic neo-capitalism or to contin- 


ue going forward towards social- 
ism.” 

In early October, a leftist ar- 
my unit in Oporto disbanded by 
the region’s right-wing com- 
mander occupied its barracks, 
hoisted a red flag and was join- 
ed by representatives from 18 
nearby units. The Army Chief of 
Staff, General Carlos Fabiao, re- 
instated them and granted an 
amnesty. A spokesman for the 
SUV group said afterwards, ““‘We 
were aware all along that in the 
bourgeois army our attitude was 
nothing less than an act of in- 
surrection.”’ 

Both the PS and PPD were 
outraged. PS led a march to the 
headquarters of the northern 
commander, chanting, ‘“Discip- 
line! Discipline!” They also ral- 
lied before the Commandos’ bar- 
racks, offering moral support for 
a crackdown on such acts of in- 
subordination. 


These events illuminate the 
contradictions of Portugal to- 
day. A State Department politi- 
cal officer in the US Embassy in 
Lisbon told me Portugal was ex- 
periencing “a crisis of author- 
ity,” as if simply the reimposi- 
tion of order would resolve the 
situation. For that kind of tran- 
quility to obtain, the peasants 
occupying the large estates in 
the south, the workers occupy- 
ing factories, and the neighbor- 
hood committees would have to 
be quelled. Only a Chilean-style 
junta could accomplish this. 

Portugal is splitting into hos- 
tile camps. On the left are those 
who rally around the revolution- 
ary concept of Popular Power. 
On the right are the remnants of 
the old regime and those who 
wish for its return. Occupying a 
precarious center is the Sixth 
Provisional Government, the 
tenuous coalition of the PS and 
PPD, who are trying to impose a 
Western European government 
and economy. Leon Trotsky once 
wrote, “The splitting of sover- 
eignty foretells nothing less than 
a civil war.”’ No one can prophe- 
sy which forces will prevail. 
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tinique, Mexico, Hawaii, Tahiti and around the world. 


Celebrate life! RESERVE TODAY with one of 


TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


TRAVEL 


CRIMSON TRAVEL’S Club Med 


39 Boyiston St./Harvard Sq./Cambridge 


CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 
SERVICE 
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“Something that i is in the current mode.” 


—The American Heritage 
Dictionary 














'BOSTON’S. 
FINEST 


for 

- Haircutting 

|: Skin cleaning center 
Color Clinic 

|| Nail wrapping Et 

| Permanent waving-~: 

& straightening 


1 Newbury St., Boston e 
|| © Tues.-Sat. 9-5, ot 
Wed. A ae til 7 = 


599 MASS. AVE. 
CENTRAL SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


$5 =. $19 


Values to $40 
All 1st Quality 









































® EARTH is the registered trademark of Kals¢ Systemet, Inc. ; ©1975, Kals@ Systemet, Inc. 


Sand suede, 


dark brown smooth, ‘eiiin NAME ea 
natural glove. 399 Boylston St. eHOES My 


$38.50 Boston, Mass. 02116 AT FACTORY PRICES 
247-2777 


MART 
from $9 & up UNIFORMS 


Inside \ PANTSUITS) 
. 
Se: 


ll 














Style #200 





cvory Earth SMe uuuronm 
remarkable « 
invention. 


, 3 “ 3 i ‘ , eO ag 

The Earth sole. “= 
Although Earth brand shoes come in many ne , " 

styles, they all work the same unique way. 7a en 


The patented Earth brand sole guides you, as Silkscreen T-Shirts 
searth powerful Were $5.00 Now $3.00 
path of motion called 


ESeareH) Pure warking: ana 
only the Earth shoe 
can give you that. © 

wane at Earth Shoe Stores / | SL. 

Available at the following locations in Massachusetts : res poy daeecscor a 

Cambridge, Mass.: 14 Story St. (617) 492-6000 "4 
Burlington Mall, Town Meeting Section (617) 272-3557 MY-T SHIRT @ 56 Boyiston St., 
Amherst, Mass.: 264 No. Pleasant St. (413) 256-8911 Cambridge Ma. 491-6987 
Gift Certificates Available. 
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When selecting 
clothes for the up- 
coming season, keep 
in mind that fashion 
trends change so fast 
that it pays to be an in- 
dividual, not an 
emulator. Clothing 
does more to project 
your personality than 
almost any other 
aspect of your 
appearance. 

Shop at any of the 
fine stores below — 
and Be Yourself! 














We Print 
ANYTHING 
at TICKLE 


adc 

399 Boylston St 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
247-2777 





TRAMPER 
BOOTS 


17.95 
pr. 





FRINGED 
MOCCASIN 


10.95 pr. 


Men’s 





ivalkens~ 


RIDING APPAREL. INC 


292 Boyiston Street 
Opposite Boston Public Gardens 





Stitching 


48.50 pr 


Ladies 
too! 





Natural ¥ 
Rawhide ® 
ROPER 
BOOTS 
Black & 
Brown 


37.50 
pr. 





—_ 


Weatern Outfitters 


inalkens 
RIDING APPAREL, INC 


292 Boyiston Street 
Opposite Bodton Public Gardens 


for Shoes, Handbags, Scarves, Smocks, Hats, Belts, Slickers, etc. 
announces: 


2 GREAT NEW LOCATIONS! 


Crimson Galleria 4 Nagog Square 
Harvard Sq. 876-1090 Acton 263-1195 


Also: 
Chestnut Hill Mall 


244-0533 


145 Newbury St. 
Boston 262-3421 











_ Arty Navy Storé 
601 Washington St.,Boston 


4206-6588 7 
557 Boylston St., Copley Square 
536-2433 - 


ar 


~ 





Z anti 
-| camping supplies * sleeping 

bags ° duffel bags « back 
packs ¢ navy pea coats ° 


You can patent a sole, as Earth Shoe has. 

You can copy it and sell it for less as others have. 

But you can't patent comfort, and quality and beautiful which 
is what you get in a pair of Roots® 

Beautiful top-grain Canadian leather. 

Beautiful stitching and workmanship and detail. 

A sole that cradles your heel and supports your arch. 

And above all, caring. 

The people who make and sell Roots really do give a damn 
about comfortable and handsome and you. And it shows. 
Compare us with Earth Shoes or Nature Shoes or Exersoles or 
anybody and you'll get the picture. 

You'll pay a bit more for Roots. Roots 
Because Roots are more. e 
Buy a pair and you'll love them 8+ Kn dt feet They oumumber people two to one'* 


Air Forcé parkas * 13 but- 
ton sailor pants * army 
surplus clothing ¢ shoes 
and boots « painter’s white 
dungarees ¢ farmer’s 
overalls 


for a long time. 























BOSTON’S LARGEST 
SELECTION of 
Western Jeans — 

Jean Jackets — 
Western Shirts in 
Denim and Chambray 
All the Top Brands 

at Lowest Prices | 








Boston — 651 Boylston Street (Copley Square) — (617) 261-2700 
Cambridge +1977°Mass Avenue (Outside Harvard Square toward €entral Square) 
(617) 492-1289 











©1975, Don Michael Co. 
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Parents 


Continued from page 22 

tional backgrounds represented 
in the South Boston population 
and pointing out that the large 
majority, of people have mixed 
(though all white) backgrounds. 
“I’ve been called a lot of names 
in my time,” she said, “both 
‘guinea’ and ‘mick,’ because I’m 
from an Irish and Italian back- 

_ ground, so being called a ‘racist’ 
doesn’t bother me. But I never 
let anyone use the term ‘nigger’ 
in my house, never.” 

I couldn’t help thinking, be- 
cause of the vehemence of her 
tone, that maybe being called a 
racist bothered her more than 
she perceived. But then a blonde 
woman behind the desk in the 
far corner spoke up. “I don’t let 
anyone use that word in my 
house either,” she agreed. “In 
fact, my husband has never used 
the term “guinea’ to me even 
though I’m from an Italian fam- 
ily too.” Her name was Nancy 
Lydon. She has short blond hair 
and a quick broad smile. She be- 
gan to tell me about when her 
children had black friends, some 
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of which she had in her home 
many times, back before all this 
busing business heated up. Most 
of her kids are grown now and 
have moved away, ‘But I don’t 
blame them for that.” One even 
married someone from Welles- 
ley, who might be an acquain- 
tance of Judge Garrity’s. Those 
still at home were in parochial 
schools. 

As she talked, the others 
drifted off: Nancy Yotts back in- 
to the inner office, James Kelly 
out to a meeting. But there was a 
warmth in Nancy Lydon’s voice 
that was attractive. She wasn’t a 
leader here, and maybe that was 
why she didn’t slip so easily into 
what sounded like press confer- 
ence rehashes. She said she ap- 
plied to be a transition aide in 
the school system but lost out 
because she didn’t have the po- 
litical connections. “I would 
have liked to do that, because I 
love children.” Then she began 
musing about growing up poor 
and Italian in Southie. “We were 
the minority then,”’ she said, and 
‘the smile reappeared. She didn’t 
like busing because of what she 
was afraid it is going to do to the 
place where those memories rest. 
“We were so poor we hardly ever 
saw a dollar bill,” she says, her 


voice sinking with each - sen- 
tence until it was almost a 
whisper. “But I’m proud of my 
parents, and I’m proud of how I 
grew up. I’m proud of my chil- 
dren. And I’m proud of Southie. 
This is my town.” 

She is starting to cry; I am em- 
barrassed for her, I say, “I have 
to get back to the office. Thank 
you.” She smiles again and ex- 
tends her hand. “Thank you for 
coming. It’s been good talking to 
you.” 

* * * 

It isn’t far from East Broad- 
way and the Information Center 
to the project where Peggy Buck- 
man lives, but the distance be- 
tween the two may well be the 
route the people of South Bos- 
ton will have to travel if peace is 
ever to return to their commun- 
ity. Peggy Buckman was elected 
to the parent biracial council for 
South Boston High last sum- 
mer, and re-elected last week. 
When her election became 
known there was a ROAR dem- 
onstration outside her house. 
She received a number of threat- 
ening phone calls and anony- 
mous letters. People in the Home 
and School Association think she 
is a radical. All she wants is for 
things to quiet down so the stu- 


dents can get to work. 

“There are a lot of parents who 
think, well, I don’t like busing 
but we’ve got to try and work 
this thing out,” she told me. 
“And that includes black as 
much as white. But so far I don’t 
think that message has gotten 
through to most of the white stu- 
dents. They’re afraid of what will 
happen to them if they come out 
and openly go along with deseg- 
regation.” 

She, too, is concerned about 
pressures aimed at closing the 
school, and she thinks they’ve 
been aggravated by “outside 
forces” in. both communities. 
“But I don’t think any of us who 
have kids in the school want it to 
be closed.’’ She wasn’t ready to 
identify leaders of these “outside 
forces,” because she didn’t have 
hard evidence. “But I’m sick of 
seeing kids being used as poli- 
tical footballs,” she said. ‘‘In the 
long run it’s a lot of kids 14 years 
and older who are going to be 
hurt, because they'll end up 
without a high school education 
and have to pay for it later. But I 
don’t blame them, I don’t blame 
any student. I think it’s primar- 
ily their parents’ decision what’s 
going to happen.” 

In her way, she’s almost as op- 


timistic as James Kelly, but not 
so rhetorical; her tone is more 
dogged. “‘Every meeting I go to, 
the number of parents who are 
saying ‘OK, lets make it work so 
the kids can get an education’ is 
growing and growing. Defin- 
itely.”” Her council is just getting 
organized, and one of the big 
problems is finding a place to 
meet that both is accessible to 
low-income people who can’t af- 
ford cabs and is in a safe, neutral 
location. Among the group, she 
says, ‘‘We have a lot of 
differences, but they all go by 
the board when you start talking 
about your kids. I think a lot of 
people here are going to be sur- 
prised to find out, but I’ve been 
there and I know; parents are 
parents the world over.” 

It is easy enough for outsiders, 
especially liberals, to paint peo- 
ple like Jim Kelly, Nancy Yotts 
and Nancy Lydon as hypocrites 
and racists. But it doesn’t help 
anything. As Peter Couming, the 
white co-chairman of the 
Citywide Parents Advisory 
Council, puts it, ‘Nobody in this 
situation is going to come out 
without some scars and 
blemishes, and I have a lot of 
sympathy for people like them in 

Continued on page 39 
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A Complete 
Cosmetic Line 
by 


Coy) 


Nail Veil 
28 Shades $1.50 














Eye Shadow 
Powders, Ultrapear! or 
non-crease cream $2.50 


Powder & Contour Brushes to 
highlite or shadow $1.50 - 2 


A Department Store 


10am - 9pm daily, Saturdays ‘til 69m 
11-23 Boylston Street in Harvard Square 


Lipstick, 
regular or pearlized $2.50 


Liquid Foundation $4 
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1! K&L Sound Introduces 





¢ 110 watts RMS per channel (measured at 8 ohms, 
20-20,000. Hz. below 0.2% distortion) 
M sensitivity 1.7 uV 
& low filters 


¢ 80 watts RMS per channel (measures at 8 ohms, 20- 
20,000 Hz. below 0.2% distortion) 
¢ FM sensitivity 1.7uV ; 
¢ FM harmonic distortion mono 0.2%; stereo, ,@@* 
© capture ratio 1.5db oad , treble and mid-range control 
miure ratio 1.5db 


¢ bass, treble, and mid-range controls j aya f i ¥ ' p 
if a) Me armonic distortion mono 0.2%; stereo 0.3% 


e high & low filters f 
Utgut meters m 
K&L Price $560 


° output meters in 
K&L Price $500 
\ 1 , OF Yj nN las just released two new receivers with all of 


__ The dynamic range of a given audio passage ig the \ 1 distortion-free sound necessary to deliver the 
difference (measured in decibels) between the loutest fes and quality of separate components at a 
and softest parts heard. The lack of dynamic a hgyme price. Both units even have Phase-Lock Loop 


4. 


often cited as the audible difference between a hame Bf that lowers distortion and improves stereo 
stereo and a live concert. The limiting factor on the low\F n. Until recently this feature was only available on 
volume is the amount of background noise in both the © mt expensive tuners. 

electeonics-and the listening room. The loudest passages; : t listening to these two new products by Sansui 
however are dependent upon the amount of power p ' GASP a new concept of audio never available in 
sent and the handling capabilities of the speaker. > be 





_ SYSTEM 755 
Technics space 
Y PIONEER’ 


SYSTEM 390 < 
Y) PIONEER’ 
TAT 8 AR 
BSA 


NCORD CR-50 — °5% watts RMS per channel J PIONEER Sound Project 300 — * 7 watts RMS per TECHNICS by Panasonic 5258 — ° 23 watts RMS.’ 
easured at 8 ohms, 70-20,000 Hz below 2.0% dis- channel (measured at’8 ohms, 50-20,000 Hz. below per channel (measured at 8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hex 
tortion) f ; 1.0% distortion:) below 0.5% distortion « FM sensitivity 1.8uV ~ 
JENSEN 16 — ¢ 8” coaxial driver ¢ 120 degree dis- KLH 31 — @ 8” woofer e 2” tweeter e frequency DYNACO A-40XL — e110” woofer r) dome tweeter e 
persion * frequency response 45-18,000 Hz. response 40-18,000 Hz. frequency response 39-20,000 Hz. 
BSR 2260 — * heavy duty induction motor * cue § BSR 2260 — * heavy duty induction motor * cue PIONEER PL12D Mk Il — « belt drive synchronous 
control ¢ anti skate ; ae: control ¢ anti skate motor * damped cue * wood base 
SHURE M81 — « magnetic elliptical cartridge SHURE M81 — « magnetic elliptical cartridge SHURE M91ED — « magnetic elliptical cartridge 


K&L PRICE $ : ice 994( 


We are not responsible for 
typographical errors. 


Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 70-10 
Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5 

We are not your 
stereo-typed stereo store! 


Seer 


All units are subject to 
Prior Sale 


Don't forget to call & make sure 
you're getting the lowest price! 


Pioneer Sound Project 300 
Pioneer SX 434 
Pioneer SX 535 
Pioneer SX838 
Pioneer SX 1010 
Pioneer SX 636 
Sony STR-7065 
Toshiba SA-500 
Marantz 2245 
Marantz 19 

Akai AS-980 4-channel 
Scott R33AS 
Sansui 881 

Sansui 771 

Sansui 661 

Sansui 551 
Sherwood S7900A 
Sherwood S8900A 
Sherwood S7310 
Sherwood S7210 
Sherwood S7010 


INTEGRATED AMPS 
Pioneer SA-8100 
Sony TA-1150 

Sony TA-1066 


Rotel RA-810 

Rotel RA-611 

Rotel RA-110 

Rotel RA-1210 
Sansui AU-6600 
Sansui AU-2200 
Sherwood SEL-400 


TUNERS 

Pioneer TX-8100 

Sony ST-5150 

Sony ST-5130 

Dynaco AF-6 Kit 

Rotel RT-322 

Rotel RT-1220 super tuner 


POWER AMPS 


Dynaco ST-400 Kit 
Dynaco ST-400A 


™ Sony PS-1100 
PRE-AMPS Sansui SR-313 * 75 | CAR STEREO RADIOS 


Sony STC-7000 pre-amp-tuner 


Dynaco PATS Kit 


SPEAKERS 
Pioneer R-500 ~ 
Pioneer Project 60 
Dynaco A-40 XL 
Dynaco A-35 
Dynaco A-25XL 
Dynaco A-25 

RTR 280 OR 
Jensen 22 ' 
Jensen 23 

Jensen 24 

Jensen 16 

Jensen 3 

Infinity Monitors 
Cerwin-Vega 432R 
ADC XT-10 
Rectilinear X! 
Rectilinear XII 
Rectilinear Mini Il! 
Rectilinear Ilta 
Ambient SR-22x 
KLH 17 

KLH 6V 

KLH 32 

KLH 23 

KLH 31 

Onkyo 20 

Onkyo 25 
Micro/Acoustic FRM-2 


Sansui LM-220 
Altec 887A last pair 
Altec 886B last pair 


TURNTABLES 
Pioneer PL55 X 

w/Audio Technica AT 13E 
Pioneer PL12D 

w/Audio Technica AT-11 


Miracord 820 


Garrard 42C 
Garrard 42M 


Dual 1228 w/AT-13E 


CASSETTE DECKS 
Pioneer 7171 
Pioneer 6161 
Pioneer 5151 
Pioneer 4141a 

Akai GXC-510D 
Dual 901 


siisitatdaii 


HTH) 


Akai GXR-82D 
Pioneer HR-99 
Wollensak 8075 
Wollensak 8056 


Pioneer 1020L 


¥ 
g 


+ 
Ls] 
oa 
38 
“—] 


Akai GX-600D Last 2 


if 


Sony CF-310 AM/FM 
Sony TC-92 


Sony TC-126 Stereo 
Wolliensak 4350 
Superscope CS-200 
Superscope CS-200S 
Superscope C-105 


ait 





Superscope CR-800 


w/B&DC + Shure M91ED 


Garrard 62 w/B&DC +AT-11 
Garrard 70 w/B&DC + Shure M93E 

Garrard 82 w/B& DC + Stanton 500E 
Garrard 2-92 w/B&DC 


M91ED 

Garrard Z-100C W/B&DC + Stanton 
600E 

Dual 1225 w/Shure M91ED 


EIGHT TRACK DECKS 


REEL TO REEL DECKS 


PORTABLE CASSETTES 


Superscope CR-1000 am/fm 


Sanyo F8411 

Sanyo F8573 
AudioVox C-577 
AudioVox FMX-50 
Jit 701 


CARSPEAKERS 
Carig 9414/pr 

Craig 9433/pr 

Jensen 6x9 200z. coax 
Jensen 6x9 200z 
Jensen 5'« 100z. coax 


PHONO CARTRIDGES 
Audio Technica AT-11 

Audio Technica AT-11E 
Audio Technica AT-13E 


BASF C-60 SKLH 
BASF C-90 SKLH 
BASF C-120 LH 
Scotch C-90 LN/HD 
Scotch Classic C-90 


SAPs, www 
Ssassasss 


oa axs 
SSae 


REEL TO REEL TAPE 
ASF LP-35 


Shure V15 Il 
HEADPHONES 
Technics by Panasonic EAH 80A 


Avid 88: 
Koss Pro 4AA 


Raene ¢ 
SSsesss & 


Scotch 212 % R-90 
Scotch Classic 7X1800 
TDK L1800 


EIGHT TRACK TAPE 
Maxell buy 2 8T-400 get an 8T-300 


een 
33 


Scotch Classic 8T-90 


CAR CASSETTES 

Sanyo FT-433 M FM 

Audio Vox CP-650 AM/FM 

Audio Vox C-988 Audio Technica AT-701 
Audio Vox C-989 Audio Technica AT-702 
Audio Vox C-992 Audio Technica AT-703 
Muntz M-650 FM Pioneer SE 205UP 
Craig 3504 Pioneer SE 505UP 


CAR EIGHT TRACKS MISCELLANEOUS 

Sanyo FT862 Sony NR-335 Dual Dolby 
Pioneer TP-233 Technics SE405H demodulator 
AudioVox 977 JVC 4DD5 demodulator 

Craig 3123 JVC SEA-10 equalizer 

Craig 3129 KLH 21 FM table radio 

Craig 3142 KLH 21 AM/FM table radio 
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The Men 


By George Kimball 

Worldseries-itis. The facts are 
not unrelated: a) after attracting 
a sellout crowd a few weeks 
earlier, the New England 
Patriots failed to fill the house in 
Schaefer Stadium for the second 
consecutive week; b) three days 
later, with the defending cham- 
pions of the basketball world in 
town to provide the opposition, 
the Boston Celtics drew a crowd 
which barely exceeded 10,000 
people; c) as if to remind us of 
what has passed and what is to 
come, a week after the conclu- 
sion of the World Series, snow 
fell on downtown Boston. 

The upshot of it all is that 
several thousand hoarse and 
traumatized sports fans — to say 
nothing of the television 
audiences deprived of the action 
by the non-sellouts — were 
denied the opportunity to watch 
a pair of games as excellent as 
the Patsies and Celtics may play 
all year, as they dealt with their 
respective Bay Area adversaries, 
the San Francisco Forty-Niners 
and the Golden State Warriors, 
as if they believed themselves to 
be the Red Sox and the opposi- 
tion the Oakland Athletics. 

Not, to be sure, that either vic- 
tory failed to reveal chinks in the 
proverbial armor. In the case of 


of the Moment 


Are 
— 


vf 


A decked—and re-injured—Plunkett watches the Pats proceed to deck 


the ‘49ers. 


_the Patriots, the complaint is 


rapidly acquiring age-old status: 
injuries. (The Pats’ three-man 
complement on the “Injured 
Reserve” list is already more 
than filled. On Sunday, with 
Mack Herron — bruised ribs — 
sitting out the game to begin 
with, the first quarter alone saw 
three gentlemen wearing red 


jerseys fairly convincingly dis- 
membered. Steve Nelson did 
return to play. Maury Dam- 
kroger — knee — did not, and 
perhaps most important, Jim 
Plunkett was knocked out for 
what should be the season but, 
from all reports, will not be.) 
And in the case of the Celtics, 
well, who’s going to complain 


THE SPORTING EYE 


Plunkett and Scott 


when they haven’t even lost a 
game yet? (To hear some 
members of the Patriots tell it, 
they are also 2 and 0.) 
Nonetheless, facing in the 
Warriors such a formidable foe 
playing its own game, the Celts 
managed to dispose of them with 
relative ease and at the same 
time evoke all sorts of trepida- 
tion on the part of basketball 
watchers over the problem of just 
who is going to be the third 
guard. 
~ +. * 

Had it happened during the 
sixth game of last season, there 
might well be considerably more 
room for argument over the pre- 
sent and future status of Jim 
Plunkett. (The Patriots went 


: into last year’s sixth game 5-0; 


this year they were 1 and 4.) 
Leading 3-0 in the first quarter, 
wounded Plunkett, less than six 
weeks after his operation for a 
shoulder separation, called his 
own number — sort of — on an 
option around the right side. 
With his trailing backs picked 
up, Plunkett elected to carry the 
ball himself — on third and 
eight, yet — and was speared 
five yards past the line of scrim- 
mage. The first tackler hit him 
low. The infamous Dave 
Washington, the same Dave 
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WY GASTIANS Es) 





Don’t wait to get there 
to learn the language. 


Go prepared... for anything. . . for everything. Running the bulls in 
Phamplona? Skiing in the Alps? Ordering Coq au vin at Maxim’s? Taking 
“Goethe & His Works” for credit in Munich? Let Sullivan Language 
Schools help you. We offer a reliable method of instruction, (backed by 12 
years of research), flexible scheduling and low student rates! There’s 
even college credit available if you need it. 

Call us at 237-4541 to arrange a complimentary lesson, or with any 
questions you may have. We guarantee it’s worth a call, and we’re 
accessible by public transportation. 


MP, 





Get Ready To 


_ TRAVEL COURSE 
Get There witha ROUEN 2 Week Long ¢ Intensive Training 
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For Information Call 237-4541 
SULLIVAN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


40 William St. — Wellesley 


Office Park 


Wellesley (Intersection Rts. 9 & 128) 
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Washington who, playing for 
Buffalo, turned around a 
Patriots-Bills game at Schaefer 
last year by intercepting an ill- 
thrown Plunkett pass, found 
himself set up for a perfect blind- 
side shot. It was a clean tackle, 
no question about that. 
Nonetheless, had he deliberately 
set himself up to hit a man with 
a separated shoulder and cause 
the maximum possible damage, 
Washington could not have done 
a better job. 

Plunkett returned to the 
sidelines, sans pads, after the 
half-time intermission. Although 
it was announced that he would 
be reporting to Norwood 
Hospital after the game for x- 
rays, he was already well aware 
of what had happened. “I’m 
pretty sure,” he told me after the 
game, “that the pin got knocked 
out.” 

“The pin,” in this case a 
plastic screw, had been inserted 
to hold the collarbone back onto 
the shoulder, since all the car- 
tilage had been torn out. 
Displaying what might qualify 
as clairvoyant insight, Plunkett 
immediately took his x-rays un- 
der his arm and flew to Califor- 
nia to be~treated by his own 
specialist, Dr. Frederick Behl- 
ing, which just might say 
something about the esteem in 
which the team physicians are 
held around Foxboro. 

It became, in any case, Steve 
Grogan’s finest hour, as the Kan- 
sas State rookie proceeded to go 
12 for 20 and, behind a running 
attack spearheaded by Andy 
Johnson — who had, in turn, 
gotten his chance via the injury 
to Herron — lead the Pats to a 
24-16 win over the 49ers. 

The quality of the opposition 
notwithstanding — and the 
"49ers are hardly a bad team — it 
was unquestionably the most 
complete game: the Pats have 
played in a year. (Even in the 
absence of a pass rush, the 
defense hung in to prevent a 
touchdown until the last couple 
of minutes. San Francisco had 
scored earlier when Ralph 
McGill picked up a Johnson 
fumble and ran unimpeded into 
the end zone.) Johnson, of 
course, had his second con- 
secutive~ 100-plus yards game, 
but both his and Grogan’s 
heroics owed much_to the offen- 
sive line play. 

And if someone in the Patriots’ 
PR Department isn’t very busy 
right now promoting both Bill 
Lenkaitis and John Hannah for 
All-Pro (for such is how these 
things become subjects for dis- 
cussion), then that someone is 
remiss in his duty. Or, viewing it 
another way, Skip Vanderbunt 
of the ’49ers told Lenkaitis after 
the game, ““You’ve got my vote.” 

Grogan? Put it this way, in 
two disparate views: 

“T was scared to death, but I 
was afraid to let the other guys 
know I was nervous, so I tried to 
act tough.” — Steve Grogan 

“You've never seen a guy with 
so much confidence. He inspired 
confidence in all of us. Under 
heat, he was calmer than 
Plunkett.” 

—A Patriots’ 
offensive lineman 

Which brings us, as it were, 
back to Plunkett. As I’ve men- 
tioned, if the Pats were genuine- 
ly contending for a playoff spot 
right now, there might be some 
— but not much — justification 
for rushing him back into action. 
As it happens, they are not and 
there is not. Yet Chuck Fair- 
banks is openly talking of having 
Plunkett ready a week from Sun- 
day. (Through some miracle of 
modern medicine, when the pin 


.was dislodged, the doctors, while 


agreeing that the shoulder had 
been re-separated, decided (a) to 
remove the pin and (b) to send 
him back to war.) 

Let me go on record as saying 
that Jim Plunkett should at this 
very moment be on the injured 
reserve list and out of football for 
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the season, because who knows 
what’s going to happen if he gets 
hit again? (And, incidentally, it 
truly minimizes his effectiveness 
as a quarterback when the op- 
position is so aware of his par- 
ticular limitations.) 

But anyway, there was the 
problem of a backup, since 
Plunkett could not, whatever the 
case, play against St. Louis this 
weekend. The Pats were obvious- 
ly pleased with Grogan, but what 
about an experienced second- 
stringer? 

Waiting in the wings was one 
Jack Concannon, who is about as 
experienced at being second- 
string as an NFL quarterback 


can be. He wasn’t contacted. 


Why? Well, the argument goes 
that Concannon’s four intercep- 
tions (in one quarter!) in an ex- 
hibition game against the 
Patriots this summer, when he 
was still playing for Green Bay, 
hurt his chances. There are, 
however, some rather persuasive 
arguments to the effect that 
when Concannon was signed by 
both the NFL Eagles and the 
AFL Patriots a dozen years ago, 
his failure to go with the 
hometown team may have left a 
bitter aftertaste. 

Whatever, Concannon was not 
asked to dance. (The Detroit 
Lions, who had lost two quarter- 
backs on Sunday, signed him 
later in the week.) Neil Graff 
was. Neil Graff, with four NFL 
games under his belt, is now the 
“experienced backup’”’ to rookie 
Grogan. Graff, of course, had 
been cut by the Patriots only two 
weeks earlier in favor of said 
rookie Grogan. 

The situation was reminiscent 
of 1971. Then, the Pats had (a) 
an experienced quarterback in 
Super Bowl veteran Joe Kapp, 
(b) an experienced journeyman 
in quarterback Mike Taliaferro, 
and (c) an untried rookie in Jim 
Plunkett. Neither (a) nor (b) had 
signed when training camp open- 
ed, and when Kapp took a walk 
and left camp (as it turned out, 
permanently,) Taliaferro was in 
the driver’s'seat::;when. it came 
time to talk turkey. 

Which brings us to the point: 
if Neil Graff didn’t stick the 
Patriots for twice what he was 
making before, then he’s 
probably not smart enough to 
play quarterback anyway.... 


* * * 


Wednesday night’s Warriors- 
Celtics matchup was worthy of 
playoff billing, at least in terms 
of excitement. After watching 
the Celts nearly blow them off 
the court in the early going, 
Golden State rallied in a cham- 
pionship fashion to lead by five 
at halftime. The Celts frittered 
away with that before a Charlie 
Scott-led charge grabbed the 
lead by a point at the third- 
quarter mark, then set them up 
for The Whopper — in this case, 
eight straight points by Captain 
Havlicek — and put the game 
effectively out of reach. Golden 
State, in losing 115-106, had, 
truthfully, played just about as 
well as they can, which says 
something about how World 
Champions are crowned. (i.e., 
had the Washington Bullets even 
begun to play as badly against 
the Celtics in last year’s 
semifinals, Boston would have 
won. And not even Al Attles 
would, at this point, try to make 
book on what might have oc- 
curred in a Warriors-Celts final.) 

Despite its being as fine an 
early-season contest as one could 
possibly hope for, some glaring 
inadequacies were elicited from 
both clubs. To wit, is it not very 
possible, in fact likely, that 
wherever they finish, this year 
the Warriors’ centers could have 
a combined average of under 
three points a game? (I’m no 
Clifford Ray-hater, but it is 
perfectly ludicrous to watch 48 
minutes of basketball in which 
Ray and George Johnson in- 
cessantly behave as if the ball 
had cooties on it.) . 

And the Celtics? Well, I’m not 
about to make any judgment 
after watching him play one 
game, but Wednesday night’s 
display has me ready to hedge a 
bit about Charlie Scott. I can’t 
recall seeing Scott move without 


Can Charlie Scott (center) replace Don Chaney and Paul Westphal? 


the ball as well as he did against 
the Warriors. And while one ex- 
pected his 23 points (is that 
all?), the mere fact that he foul- 
ed out of the game is an indica- 
tion that he is now actually play- 
ing defense in earnest. (In four 
previous NBA campaigns, Scott 
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has averaged five disqualifica- 
tions per season!) 

But, alas, what to do when 
Scott is not in the game? Tommy 
Heinsohn admits that he does 
not at this point have the 
answers, but the obvious fact of 
the matter is that the Celtics 


Stacom managed to pick up 
three fouls and score one point in 
two minutes of play, which hard- 
ly qualifies him as Stacom, 
much less. Westphal. 

And it is somewhat axiomatic 
in professional basketball that 
one team cannot swing a half- 
dozen guys between one position 
and the other. While there will 
always be a need for the 
Havliceks and the Riordans and 
the other guys who can always 
play guard or forward in a pinch, 
at some point the buck has to 
stop. And the Celts: well, if 
Stacom doesn’t measure up in 
the difficult circumstance into 
which he has been cast, are we to 
see a season in which .Jo Jo 
White, Charlie Scott, Stacom, 
Havlicek, Glenn McDonald, and 
maybe Ed Searcy all play guard? 

“That,” says Heinsohn, com- 
plicating matters further, ‘“‘could 
depend a lot on how Tommy 
Boswell works out. And whether 
I use him at forward or at 


Oh. 
I will confess to having sent 
our sports photographer, Pam 
.@ Schuyler, on a futile three- 
-& minute foray the other night, 
trying to get a switch and line up 
a picture of “Boswell on John- 
son.” No such luck. 
Nonetheless, Charlie Scott 
just might be the best cure for 
Worldseriesitis around. And as 
for me, well, just for openers, I'd 
like to see him foul out of a few 
more games. 
At least you know he’s trying. 


have attempted to replace both 
Don Chaney and Paul Westphal 
with Scott. And there lies the 
rub. 

It has yet to be demonstrated 
that Kevin Stacom is the 
answer. Entering the game as 
the sixth man Wednesday night, 
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WOMENS SERVICE 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Mass. 
abortion counseling 
birth control 


free pregnancy tests 
738-1370 
1031 Beacon Street, Brookline 





NEW WIDER SELECTION 
oF QUALITY PET FOODS 


SEVERAL BRANDS OF BEST BUY ON 
KITTY LITTER 


DOG BONES 4 


DRY DOG FOOD 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


CALL 787-3553 


SEMI-MOIST CAT 
FOOD IN POUCHES 


PS 2 DRY CAT CHOW 
Pom ALL LOW PRICES 


» AND FREE 
. DELIVERY 
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factory outlet store 
1357 washington st. 
boston, mass. 


m-f 11-4 sat 10-4 
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CAMBRIDGE NEEDS 


eRent Control 
eChild Care 
Reform In City 


Government 


VOTE: 


MARY ELLEN PREUSSER PT 


CAMBRIDGE CITY COUNCIL 
Your Réform Majority Vote 


Comm. to Elect MEP . 
E. Harshbarger 
89 Hammond St. 


Endorsed by 
CC ’75 

Mass. Women’s 
Political Caucus 


























Charles Circle Clinic 


For-Sexual and Reproductive Health 


’ For 


Information or 
Appointments: 


723-5400 


Evening gynecological clinic 
Outpatient abortion services 
local & general anesthesia 
Free pregnancy testing 

Free pregnancy counseling 


Outpatient female sterilization 
tubal ligation by laparoscopy, 
local or general anesthesia 


Free counseling services for men 
and women with needs relating to y 
reproductive health 





49 West Cedar >treet, Boston, Mass., 02114 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Mass. Medicaid accepted in full payment of all fees. 





needs part time 
runners to pick up 
ads and make small 
deliveries on an on- 
call basis. Ideal for 
students for students 
with a car and a 
knowledge of the city. 
Come to our offices, 
3rd floor, 100 Mass. 
Ave., at Newbury or 
call 536-5390 ext. 471 
to leave your name, 
phone number and 
available hours. 








LECHMERE PRESENTS 
“An Evening with Nikon” 
A TWO HOUR “TEACH-IN” 
TO MAKE YOU A 
BETTER PHOTOGRAPHER. 


For the first hour, you'll see a great 
sight and sound show by two famous Nikon 
photographers. More than 1500 great im 
ages using virtually every unique picture 
technique imaginable, including straight 
forward shooting, unusual composition, fil- 
tration, polanzation and advanced tech- 
niques like multiple exposures, sandwiches, 
and slide copying 

During the second hour, you'll enjoy 
@ commentary by photographers John 
Siack and Joe Marvullo, formerly of the 
famous Nikon School of Photography 
They will literally show you how profes 
sionals go about making great pictures 

Audiences in other cities have raved 
about this new teaching technique. If you 
have any interest in photography or want to 
improve your photo skills, this event 1s a must! 

Time: 8 P.M., Wed., Nov. 12 & Nov. 13 
Place: John Hancock Hall, Boston 
Admission: Only $1.00 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT ALL 
LECHMERE PHOTO COUNTERS 
CAMBRIDGE, DANVERS, DEDHAM 


TICKETS 


You need ‘em? 
We got ‘em! 


Ticket Sales 


Phoenix 
Classified Office 
536 Comm. Ave., 

Kenmore Sq. 


For complete listings of available 
concerts see our ad in Section II 























T9 Belmont Street 
Brockton, Mass. 


494 Bridge Street 
Lowell, Mass. 


Lewis Wharf 
Boston, Mass. 


164 Main Street 
Watertown, Mass. 


7 DAYS A WEEK 


394 So. Union Street 
Lawrence, Mass. 


973 Main Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


677 Park Avenue 
Cranston, Rul. 


717 Boyiston Street 
* Boston, Mass. 


OPEN 24 HOURS 























GET LAID 


By Experts 


These days everyone expects to get a little. Fortunately 
for you, those of us at Jeremy’s are operating in much 
the same spirit because for a very little, you get a whole 
lot. And if you want it put in wall to wall by experts, why 
wait longer? If you’re not pleased, you get to keep the 
carpet AND the peanuts you shelled out for it. Honest!! 


PN E:{e) 

Rugs 

Rems 
2nds etc. 


CARPET CORNER 
of BOSTON 


203 Portiand Across No. Station 
723-6260 











| Steak, 1 pitcher of beer and more. Now only 
Sunday through Thursday, with this od 


EMERSONS" 


For giant cocktails, fine wine, and great steaks. 


— 1280 Worcester Road (Route 9) — 879-5102 


6 wae Routes 1 & 128 N—535-0570 
-| Newton — 1114 Beacon Street at 4 Corners — 965-3530 


2 bucks off. 


A delicious Sirloin Steak 
plus 

golden brown French Fries 
plus 

1 frosty pitcher of beer 
plus 

all the salad you want to make. 


$3.99. 


Lawrence — 75 Winthrop Avenue (Route 114) — 687-1191 
— 493 High Street (Routes 28 & 128) — 986-4466 
East Providence — 1940 Pawtucket Avenue (Routes 44 and I-A) — 434-6660 


BP 
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Fiscal 

Continued from page 24 

from 40 members for the tax and 
budget bill. 

While this was going on, 
Dukakis, incredibly, threatened 
to veto the entire package if cer- 
tain non-budgetary changes con- 
cerning the Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities were not made. 
“Things have gone too far for 
that,” Hill observed following 
the Duke’s entry into the fray. 

Just where Dukakis was when 
McGee decided to fuse the tax 
and budget bills is anyone’s 
guess. But Harrington made it 
clear last week that one reason 
the two most important bills of 
this or any other year were 
floating aimlessly from chamber 
to chamber and moving no closer 
to approval was the lack of lead- 
ership from the Corner Office 
where Dukakis works. 

If all of this leaves you 
scratching your head and won- 
dering if things could possibly be 
as confused and confusing as this 
report suggests, just think how it 
must be affecting the pin-striped 
financiers who must decide 
whether to invest in the future of 
the Commonwealth. Would you 
buy a bond from Mike Dukakis? 


@ Abortion* 


Gynecological 


Care* 
e Vasectomy* 


with tests 
counselling we 
free pres™ f 


PRETERM 


1842 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


(617) 738-6210 


a licensed non-profit medical! facility 








Cees EMARDIGRAS SEW ORLEANS ) 


Jet Air, All Camping 
transfers, facilities 
8 days 7 nites 


239 
& 


Noy G ALAXY 
ii OURS & Ii RAVEL 


141 LINDEN ST. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
237-5502 


World Famous Mardi Gras 
Jet Air, Transfers, 
Deluxe Hotel : 
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Ski - Alps 


Every Sat.-Sun. 

Your choice of 
Cortina, Chomonix and many 
others 
8 days 7 nites 


bi: *379complete J 
Ask about our lay-away plan for 


all trips 
Based on OTC 

















Parents | 


Continued from page 34 

South Boston. But Peggy 
Buckman is right: there are hun- 
dreds of parents in South Boston 
who feel the way she does, even 
though they mostly don’t like 
busing and are afraid of what 
they think desegregation might 
mean. But they are there. And if 
any city in the North is going to 
be able to make it through this 
process, it’s this city. We’ve got 
too many resources available to 
us here to fail. 

“A year ago I wouldn’t have 
said this so quickly; but now I 
can. I think it willl take another 
year at least before we begin to 
feel things really getting better, 
but they will. Nobody is all right 
or all wrong in their feelings 
about this thing, and that’s why 
it will take time and work. But it 
will come.”” Couming’s four kids, 
incidentally, are all in the 
Boston public schools. 





FEMINIST 
CALENDAR 


Monday, Nov. 3 


Channel 7: Women’s News, noon 
weekdays. 

Channel 4: Woman ’'75, 12:30 
weekdays. 

COPE, 2 Hanson St., Boston, 357-5588: 
post-abortion rap groups. 

DOB, 419 Boylston St., Boston, 262- 
1592: Lesbian mothers’ rap, 7:30 p.m. 

Women’s Week at Salem State College: 
Four days of workshops, film, music. Call 
745-7913 for information. 

Tuesday, Nov. 4 


DOB: Lesbian rap, 7:30 p.m. 
WBUR-FM (90:9): The Gay Way, 8 
p.m. 


Wednesday, Nov. 5 
BU Women’s Center, 185 Bay State 
Road, Boston, 353-4240: Staff meeting 
4:30 p.m.; all women welcome. 
Cambridge Women’s Center, 46 Plea- 
sant St., 354-8807: Open discussion group 
on “Are Men the Enemy?” 8 p.m. 
Filmwomen of Boston: meeting at 490 
Beacon St., 4th floor; information: 262- 


6623. 
Thursday, Nov. 6 


WBUR: Woman NOW, 8 p.m. 

Women’s Center, Cambridge: Lesbian 
meeting, 8 p.m. 

The Women’s Theological Coalition is 
sponsoring a Women’s Ceilidh to celebrate 
the Arlington St. Women’s Caucus’s new 
record, “Leave the Breads A-Burning.” 
Bring instruments, songs. Eight p.m. at 
Rockefeller Hall, Harvard Divinity 
School. 


Saturday, Nov. 8 
WBZ-FM: I Am Woman, 9:05 a.m. 
WBCN: She’s On, 6 p.m. 

Sunday, Nov. 9 
WCAS-AM: NOW WWe’'re Talking, 


9:30 a.m.; Closet Space, 10:30 a.m. 
Channel 5: Your Place and Mine, 11:30 


a.m. 
Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple St., 491- 
6050; Women’s basketball, 2 p.m. 
Bread and Roses, 137 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge, 354-8371: Reservation dinner 
and entertainment. 


GroovKleen 
keeps your records 
safe in sound. 


Dust and dirt can ruin the sound of any record col- 
lection. Bib®Groov-Kleen® has a sable tracking brush 
that lifts dust and dirt out of record grooves. And a 
velvet roller prevents stylus wear by collecting residue 
before it does any damage. So you hear exactly what 
you paid to hear—and nothing else. 


What’s more, Groov-Kleen® has height and bal- 
ance adjustments to fit any record player with- 
out causing speed variation. And an adhesive 
seal lets you mount Groov-Kleen® permanently. 
All you do is listen while it works. 





There’s a Groov-Kleen® for every record player, man- 
ual or automatic. If you’d like to keep your records 
and stylus safe in sound, pick up a Groov-Kleen® to- 
day. Available at all fine record or audio stores. 


Le pa) Hi Fi Accessories 
} 155 Michael Drive 
Syosset, New York 11791 























ENTERTAINMENT 
CENT 


OPEN MON., WED., THURS., FRI. 10-9—TUES., SAT. 10-6 





1960 IS HERE AGAIN! 


Prices Rolled Back 15 Years 


Everybody enjoys a real bargain, particularly 
today when prices are sky high. 


So Here Goes... 


min °29. 


WITH THIS AD ONLY! 


Get your Brakes fixed by people 
who know : 


This offer is for a limited time only 
and expires on Dec. 13, 1975. 


DRUM TYPE— All 4 wheels including'labor. 
DISC TYPE— Replace disc pads on front wheels 


We've Lowered The Price But Not The Quality Or 
Workmanship - We Are Still Offering Same Day Service 


Here's Another Exceptional Buy! 


BOSTON’S ONLY 


(And Greater Boston's Only) 
Unconditional Lifetime* Guarantee 


ON BOTH 


MUFFLERS 
AND 2%, PIPES 


*On All U.S. Cars Only — Except Corvettes 


Foreign Car Mufflers And Pipes 
Guaranteed For 1 Year Only 





If for any reason your muffler or pipes that we in-. 
stalled should need replacement, we will replace 
them FREE with NO LABOR CHARGE for as long 
as you own the car. Come in for a free inspection 
and check our prices for the best deal in town. 


95 
Ne Le 


ADJUST CAMBER, CASTOR AND TOE-IN 
TO FACTORY SPECIFICATIONS 





‘Te 


eS 


NEW 
BRAKE 
Quality Specialists in Brakes and 
Wheel Alignment 





WALTHAM 


703 Main Street 
At Moody St. — Opp: 


DORCHESTER 
708 Columbia Road 


Edward Everett Square 
Minute From Expressway Waltham Savings Bank | 


288-2200 893-7753 
Official Mass. Inspection Stations 





CULAR - fedtures wide- 
angie 551. viewing and cary 
cise = te 


B. TASCO 312 10 x 50 BINO- 
CULAR - Powertully de 
signed to fill any need fron” 
-distance to power -biiGhiness. — 
Wih.case. 


Cc. TASCO 400 7.x 35 BiINO- 
CULAR - Rated tops for ver 


4couity, handling and 5/9 wide 
angie pettormance. VVith case. 





D. TASCO 304 7 x 35 BINO- 

CULAR - An excellent, ail 

purpose binocular. Lightweight 

wilh) easily adjustable center 
“focus and case. 


E. TASCO 322 8 x 40 BINO- 
CULAR - Wide agile viewliy 
with added — magnification 
completewith case, — 


F. TASCO 102 6-12 x 32 ZOOM 
BINOCULAR - Zooms manu 
ally to double fs power wih 
lever action. With case. 


G. TASCO 260 10-POWER 
BINOCULAR - Gives: tual 
GHOSe ips with wide. dngie 
viewing. Vill case. . 


H. TASCO 502 8 x 20 BINO-. 
CULAR - Distmetively 
styled, compact spors bine 
Cliat complete with Case 


os. LECHMERI val 


WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFERENCE 


CAMBRIDGE, 88 First St. 4491-2000, DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall; Endicott St., off RT. 128, 777-1000, DEDHAM, 
688 Providence Hgwy.,-RT‘T, 329 2200, SPRINGFIELD, Springdale Mall, 1550 Boston Rd., opposite Eastteld Mall, 
643 5100. STORE HOURS: CAMBRIDGE, Mon. thru Fri. 10 A.M".t010 P,M., Sat. 9A.M. to6 8.M., DANVERS, 
DEDHAM. SPRINGFIELD, Mon, thin Sat. 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. > : 

















